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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 














\ HE SUPREME COURT may have furnished the 

| biggest single stimulus to business recovery that 
1935 may see. Clear-cut enunciation of rights 

and principles will give heart to business and fi- 

nance and make it possible to go ahead on the theory ica would be plunged into the chaos of debt 


that we have a government of laws and not men. 





f i i i i . Der ar. 
@ The effect of the decision has been electric. It is with cheaper dollar 
a 


running through the whole government. Congress 
is on the alert and so are the New Dealers to conform to 
the mandate of the highest court. 


] Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 





TT 


Senator Wagner, undiscouraged battler to 





@ The days of legislation by subterfuge are probably 
“ over as are the days of executive-made regulations 
that are not in strict line with the laws adopted by the 


with material for his security message. 





@ Four billion dollars and seven million 
Po 


{HAHA 


national legislature. 


VT 


It should not be taken for granted, however, that fu- 
| out specific allocation. 


NUMAN 


ture decisions will necessarily invalidate all the New 

Deal legislation. Much oi it will be ypheld, no doubt, on 
the ground that the emergency made it necessary. 

Just now the “gold clause” cases 

NEEDLESS ALARM are producing an unnecessary and 

BEING PRODUCED superfluous lot of excitement. For 


BY GOLD CASES irrespective of how the Court rules, : 
there’il be no more money actually | 
} 
H 


OUYAUUUUVUUDAOEERTT ADEE AAA a 


Eagle raises its head again. But it proved a 


coming to the holder of any bonds with the gold contract 
in it. The reason is that in the event of an adverse de- 


‘* 


cision, Congress would overnight pass a law taxing all gorge of opponents. 


the income or gold profit at 100 per cent and arranging to Both houses clear their decks for action on 
reimburse anybody who liad to pay it. The processing of messages which the President has 
taxes are operated that way. 





@| Knowing that the profiit would be taxed in entirety 





people would not insist on collection. 
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March of the PN cus 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADG 


OLD in the balance! Nine earnest men in stately 
robes—the Supreme Court weighing 
ity of Public Resolution No. 10 which abro- 


gated the gold clause in all contracts—decid- 
ing, said the Administrations defenders, whether Amer- 


the legal- 


by an ad- 


verse decision or allowed to plod along toward recovery 


life-long 


champion of the underprivileged, and New York’s 


end “the 


haunting insecurity of the poor,” provide the President 


jobs—the 


work-relief program slowly takes shape while Con- 
gress argues whether this vast sum shall be voted with- 


¢ And as economists hold one corner of the stage, 
business speaks in another and the long-silent Blue 


chastened 


bird. S. Clay Williams, successor to General Johnson, 
prepares for a retreat from many phases of Government 
control which the doughty General had championed. 


¢ Out of the past arises the ghost of the Worid Court 
controversy to stir the fervor of advocates, raise the 


the series 
promised. 


Meanwhile new members spread their autobiographies 
—some modestly, some unblushingly—according to their 
desire, in the Capitol’s “social register,” the Congres- 


@ From a legal standpoint there seems little doubt that o" P fi oer 2 sional Directory. 
ae Gut cicld bald saitect te git ovbeiin. Four billion dollars soon will be turning the wheels of tobecreated. And from the grinding of these wheels E1 “Hot Oil” again. Undiscouraged by the adverse rul- 
Dat it probably will net. recovery. Ground out directly will be 3,500,000 new are to come various works adding to the Nation’s ma- {= ing of the Supreme Court, legislators hurry to revise 
(] The decision is not expected for at least four weeks. E jobs. Indirectly another 3,500,000 jobs are expected terial wealth. See article on page three. = the statutes that make production-control possible. 
~ This will give the President and Congress time to iz Saas i @| These subjects and others that affect your welfare 
nial 4 tenn & Cin A TT I will be found on the pages which follow, 
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Social Security 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins presents 
her recommendations on social security to the 
President, who promises a legislative program 
for Congress week. It will include unem- 
ployment insurance and old age pensions. Cost 
of unemployment i for the first year 
promises to be about 100 million dollz though 
it is not included in the budget 


* * * 


surance 


ars, 


“Hot Oil” 


A temporary setback to the Government’s con- 


trol over “hot oil,” but a guide to future legisla- 
tion, is seen in the Supreme Court's decision rul- 
ing section 9c of the Recovery Act unconstitu- 
tional. 

Chief grounds: No declaration of policy by 
Congress and insufficient limitation of Presi- 
dent’s powers 

Reshaped legislation is already before Con- 
gress. 

* * * 


Gold Clause Contracts 

Highest-stake lawsuit in world’s history is 
argued before the Supreme Court of United 
States by Attorney General Homer S. Cum- 
mings in person. It is the gold clause case. 

Issue: Must debtors owing 100 billion dollars 
on contracts “payable in gold dollars” now pay 
169 billion devalued dollars in settlement? 

Mr. Cummings’ argument: Chaos would re- 
sult. Federal debt would jump 12 billion dollars. 
American negotiators would be hog-tied in con- 
ferences for stabilization of currencies. 

Opposing plea: Good faith of United States 
Goverr ment. 


Silver Purchase 
Upset of prices in China is no part of the silver 
purchase program. Secretary of the Treasury 





—Harris & Ewing 


“WHAT NOW?” 


Norman Davis, America’s Ambassador at large, 

and Secretary of State Hull (left to right) 

confer on steps to tgke with regard to dis- 
armement, 





Morgenthau is reported to have informed 
China’s Government. 

Cries of indignation from the silver bloc in 
Congress bring denial of the report. But the 
Department of Commerce reports December 
silver imports only about half those of November. 


BS * * 


so 


Central Bank 

Proposal of Rep. Goldsborough: A bank of the 
United States, its capital the Treasury’s gold 
holdings, expected to support note issue of over 
40 billion dollars. Rep. Patman, godfather of 
bonus legislation, applauds. 

But Senator Carter Glass prepares a bill to 
unseat the Secretary of the Treasury from the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

These are currently the north and south poles 
in Government control of credit. 

* *« o* 


Money Bill 


First money bill to be approved by the House 
would pass out $780,000,000. About 700 of these 
millions are for the veterans. This has nothing 
to do with the eight bonus bills already intro- 
duced into Congress. An independent survey in- 
dicates the Senate would uphold a Presidential 
veto of an out-and-out grant of the bonus. A 
compromise is in the air. 


* * * 


Federal Control of Banks 

Bank control by the Government via the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance route. The Administra- 
tion is asking for FDIC power to examine insured 
banks, control mergers and expansions, with- 
draw or extend insurance of deposits. 
would give power over admission to the Federal 
Reserve System, since member banks must have 
deposits insured. 


* 1 % 


Stabilization of Money 


This | 


Currency stabilization talk travels over the sea | 


from France and Belgium via London to the 


White House, where the President spikes it as | 


“speculative.” But it was set off by Attorney 
General Cummings, who argued before the Su- 


preme Court that America should not go into a 


Stabilization conference with her hands tied 


through inability to alter the gold content of the 


dollar. 


1 * 


Federal Lending 














| submitted to Congress. 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 


+ + 


Current Happenings and What They Mean 








over private capital. But RFC Chairman Jesse 
Jones says another year or two of lending is 
enough. 


Price Control 

In a public conference in Washington, NRA 
officials confer with 2,000 business men to hear 
how price control in the codes has worked or has 
failed to work. Prevailing opinion favors aban- 
donment 

John L. Lewis, United Mine Workers head, 
warns that destructive price cutting in coal, with 
wage rate chaos, will bring a strike of 500,000 
miners. 

Consumers’ Advisory Council again asks for 
more power over codes. 

* * 7 


Foreclosures By HOLC 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is pre- 
paring mortgage foreclosures against defaulters 
capable of paying. The President is firm for this 
policy. But there is no intention of proceeding 
arbitrarily against honest debtors in difficulty. 
Twenty per cent of loans are now definitely in 
arrears. Twenty-three foreclosures have been 


executed. 
* * * 


Protective Committees 

Business reorganization, a gold mine to many 
protective committees, is spotlighted by the 
Securities Exchange Commission. Sixteen thou- 
sand questionnaires go out. 

Purposes are three: To investigate abuses; to 
make known methods of efficient management; 


future legislation. 
* * * 


What Workers Earn 

Purchasing power of workers last year ran 7 
per cent ahead of figures for 1933, current stu- 
dies show. Average hourly earnings in industry 
for November were ahead of 1929. The other 
side of the picture is that hours worked were 
fewer, workers numbering several million less and 
the work week being shorter, as reported by the 


Labor Department. 
* * 7 


Cost of Relief 
Relief for “unemployables,” if unloaded on 
States, will not help the Federal budget. Un- 
employables number about one-third of the un- 
employed, and the States already supply this 
same proportion of relief funds. 
* ~ 1 


Benefit Payments 

Farm benefit payments have totaled 581 mil- 
lion dollars. So reports the AAA, which has col- 
lected 647 million in processing taxes, paid ulti- 
mately by food consumers. So works in practice 
the Administration’s program for adjustment of 


income as between two large groups. 
* * * 


Farm Prices 
One bull’s-eye is scored by the farm program, 
with the cooperation of the weather man. 


———————— a 








—Underwood & Underwood 


“MOST UNUSUAL” 
Homer S. Cummings, Attorney General of the 
United States, himself goes before Supreme 
Court to argue Government's side of gold 
clause case. 





Prices of farm products are now 1 per cent above 
the pre-war level, reports Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace. But the farmer’s purchasing 
power has still 20 per cent to go before it reaches 
pre-war parity. Reason: Prices the farmer 
must pay for his purchases are still above their 
1913 levels. 
ae * 1K 


Unemployment 

The army of the unemployed added 429,000 to 
its ranks between November, 1933, and November, 
1934. This is the estimate of the American Fede- 
ration of Labor. No one really knows how many 
are out of work, because the machinery for find- 
ing out does not exist. A. F. of L. figures, based 
on union members out of work, are officially con- 
sidered a little high. 

* ok * 


Railroad Wages 

Railroad labor, in convention at .Chicago, 
wants a 6-hour day at 8-hour wages. But there 
is a limit to what the railroad may be asked to 
pay. The Supreme Court reversed an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission order last week for 
installing reverse gears on heavy locomotives. 
Rate of earning on rail investment last year (11 
months): 1.3 per cent. 

* * * 


Rail Reorganization 

Its life-saving work for financial institutions 
largely completed, a new field of operations is 
marked out for the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration in the reorganization of railroads in 
receivership. So asserts its chairman, Jesse 





+. 


+ 


Jones, but he says it will not need any new ap- 
propriations to carry out the task. 
- * + 


Anti-Trust Prosecution 
In the first indictment for anti-trust law viola- 
tion in several years, ten motion picture com- 
panies are cited for conspiracy in restraint of 
trade at St. Louis, Mo. Independent exhibitors 
had found themselves unable to secure pictures. 
7 - 7 


Collective Bargaining 

Employe elections, opposed: in certain large 
industries, are fought on new lines. Minority 
unions, and not management, ask court injunc- 
tions against voting in steel plants. Same tactics 
are used in Houde case, as minority union asks 
to be made party in suit against company. 


* * *” 


W orld Court 
Entry into the World Court is recommended to 
the Senate by a 14 to 7 committee vote, A reser- 
vation exempts the United States from the 
Court’s jurisdiction in any dispute unless it con- 
sents to submit. The President, favoring entry, 
will stay out of the contest. 
+ - 7” 


Rum Runner Case 

Controversy with Canada moves to a decision. 
“I’m Alone,” Canadian rum runner sunk by the 
Coast Guard in 1929 outside territorial waters, 
will cost Uncle Sam $50,000 and an apology to 
Canada. An international commission so recom- 
mends. Amount asked had been $387,000. 

* ” * 


Navy Building 

Naval armament race? “No occasion for one,” 
says resolutely optimistic Ambassador-at-large 
Norman Davis, as he returns from the wreck of 
London Naval Conference to report to the Presi- 
dent. The curve of American budget figures 
for the Navy point up in the ratio of 3:5:6 for 
the three years 1934-1936. 

« * * 


The Philippines 
National defense system for the Philippine Is- 
lands is asked by Secretary of War Dern. Philip- 
pine independence will leave America still re- 
sponsible for safeguarding the Islands from for- 
eign foes. 
* * * 


Air Transportation 

An Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
Air, controlling air transportation, is contem- 
plated in a Senate bill. But the Administration 
is out for bigger game—a commission to rule 
all forms of transportation, possibly including 


pipe lines and water-borne traffic also. 
7 7 7 


War Profits 

The President will get recommendations in a 
few days for taking the profit out of war. Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson and Bernard Baruch are 


—————— 
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That— 

The espionage system set up by the 
Public Works Administration and 
Interior Department has been func- 
tion: :g at low speed since some im- 
portant officials bumped up against 
it and complained to the White 
House. 


That— 

Harry Hopkins’ FERA organization 
fully expects to handle the Presi- 
dent’s new job program, but Harold 
Ickes’ PWA organization would like 
the task. A deciding factor may be 
the PWA wage policy which has 
been to tie in with union scales, 
while FERA is foot-loose. 


+ * Y 


t 
That— 


Even the highest AAA officials do 
not know where the Bureau of the 
Budget found some of the figures 
that were attributed to the Adjust- 
ment Administration in the budget 
They had 


balked at estir- ‘ing for the year 


That— 
The results obtained by the Federal 
Housing Administration actually are 


far below expectations, and unless 
they show a sudden turn for ‘the 


better some broad changes in policy 
are to be made. New Dealers think 
mistakes have been made in the Ad- 
ministration of the law. 


* * * 


That— 

The more radical New Dealers are 
distinctly disappointed the 
form of the work relief program 
offered by Mr. Roosevelt. Privately 
they are predicting it will have little 
effect on general business. 


over 


- * * 


That— 

As a result of the adverse Supreme 
Court decision on the oil case, the 
Administration is rewriting its bill 
for the $4,000,000,000 for the relief of 
unemployment so that it “will be 
fool-proof.” 





than last and when two Cabinet 
members asked for copies of this 
87l-page volume, there were only 
eight left for those in the Budget 
Bureau who have to use it in con- 
nection with their work. 


* * * 


That— 

RFC offiicals are not anxious to as- 
sume the sole task of making Gov- 
ernment loans to industry and con- 
trary to recent proposals they want 
the Federal Reserve Banks to con- 
tinue making these loans also. 


* * * 


That— 

While one group in the Administra- 
tion feels the agricultural program 
will remove surpluses, recent indica- 
tions from other official sources are 
that higher prices are attracting 
more people back to farming for a 
living. 


That— 


The Federal Alcohol Control Ad- 


That— 

Secretary Ickes will soon get 
wish for an Undersecretary in the 
appointment of Harry Hopkins and 
that his salary will be $10,000, the 
same as the Relief Administrator 
now receives. 


his 


* * ae 
That— 
The Administration has for the time 
being ceased its efforts to raise 


prices, as all such efforts during the 
last year have been a notable fail- 
ure with the single exception of ag- 
ricultural products, which, incident- 
ally, got a boost from the drought. 


* * ~ 
That— 
Careful consideration is being given 
the name of Philadelphia socialite 
Anthony Drexel Biddle for the post 
of American Minister to the Irish 
Free State. 


That— 
Considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced in getting an agreement be- 


tween members of the Committee on | 


working on it, and the legislation will be spon- 
sored by Senator Gerald P. Nye. 

Sidelight on its timeliness: World sales of 
tungsten, used in projectile manufacture, are re- 
ported more than double the 1932 output. 

But House Committee turns thumbs down on 
Mr. Baruch’s plan to lay in a tin supply. 


- * * 


Air Mail 

Cost of flying the air mail is down about 16 
ceits a mile since the sudden cancellation of 
contracts last February. Postmaster General 
Farley so announces, and predicts a trans-Atlan- 
tic air mail service within the next year and a 
trans-Pacific service in the not distant future. 

* 7 * 


Crop Control 

The AAA is asking a crop control tightened 
by several notches. It wants the right to set 
up and enforce marketing agreements for all 
farm products that “affect” interstate com- 
merce, not merely those that enter into it. The 
change is aimed chiefly at milk. 

~ * * 


Submarginal Land 

Recommended to the President are purchases 
of submarginal farm land amounting to 75 mil- 
lion acres. It is a National Resources Board 
figure. The Board advises against settling 
more people on commercial farms. Industry, it 
says, must find employment for surplus workers. 
Hence the four billion-dollar figure in the bud- 
get for “public works.” 

7: iad * 


Soil Erosion 
Searching over the world, plant experts have 
come back with 1,800 kinds of soil grabbing plants 





—Harris & Ewing 


IN DUAL CAPACITIES 
W. A. Harriman (Union Pacific) and Donald 


Nelson (Sears, Roebuck) both industrialists 

and both representatives of the NRA, attend 

the “field day” for criticism of price-fixing 
in codes. 











to aid in the program for the prevention of soil 
erosion. Most of the cost of this service is 
hidden in CCC appropriations. 


+ ~ % 


Holding Companies 

Federal control of holding companies is on the 
way. Representative Sam Rayburn introduces 
a bill in the House to do away with their alleged 
“evil features.” The Administration’s bill is 
promised in a week or two. Pathway for it is 
prepared by a Federal Trade Commission report 
revealing past bids by holding companies for 
power properties, some prices paid being upward 
of 150 times ledger value. 


7 * * 


Electric Power 

Power child of the Government, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, is adopted into Uncle Sam’s 
immediate family. Appropriations for the TVA 
are made part of the regular budget, beginning 
next year. Forty million dollars are earmarked 
for its use. 


* * * 


Power Program and Savings 

There is no threat in the Federal power pro- 
gram to the utility investments of insurance 
companies and savings banks, since they mostly 
hold bonds of operating companies. So says the 
Federal Power Commission after a study made 
for the President. It finds bonds of these com- 
panies worth more now than in 1929. Alleged 
danger to savings of widows and orphans was 
a scarecrow, comments the President. 


ok * ~ 
TV A and the Courts 
Federal power program runs into another 


legal snag. Alabama towns must get court con- 
sent before accepting PWA loans to build systems 
for using TVA current in competition with pri- 
vate companies. A Federal judge in Alabama so 
rules 


* * ™ 


Money for Mortgages 

A flight of capital from the private mortgage 
market brings the heads of the Federal Housing 
Administration and the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation into consultation with Jesse Jones, 
Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

HOLC is currently out of funds. FHA sees no 
rush to organize private mortgage groups to 
lend on insured mortgages. But the RFC has 
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formulate necessary measures to 
handle the problem irrespective of 
which way the Court decides. 
Also the interval will tend to nul- 
lify any so-called panicky effects 
which have been predicted if the 
Court held strictly to the consti- 
tutional questions. 


| Incidentally no inferences 
should be derived from the 
questions asked last week from 
the bench by the Justices. Some- 
times questions are asked in or- 
der to indicate to counsel that 
the court desires a point devel- 
oped. Sometimes the questions 
are later superseded by other 
considerations in the argument 
which influence a justice to ren- 
der his decision. 
+. + 
It has long been 


LUMP SUM considered hazard- 
FUND WILL ous to try to figure 
BE GRANTED out Supreme Court 


decisions except on 
the basis of the law and the facts. 
The conversation between coun- 
sel and the bench has oftentimes 
implied a decision in one direc- 
tion only to have the final verdict 
rendered exactly opposite. 
7, FF F 
Congress has hardly gotten 
organized but when the Presi- 
dent cracks the whip the bills will 
be jammed through overnight if 
necessary. 


The instruction of the Su- 

preme Court that Congress 
must specify when it delegates its 
powers to the executive is caus- 
ing concern with respect to the 
lump sum appropriation which 
Mr. Roosevelt wants for work re- 
lief. The Republicans are going 
to try to force an enumeration of 
items and a separate vote on them. 


But in the end tlhe Adminis- 
tration leaders will draft and 
pass a measure which will give 
the President the desired flexibil- 
ity even if the items are specified. 


The country as a whole has 

not reacted unfavorably to the 
large deficits because of a funda- 
mental belief that recovery will 
come and make it possible to dis- 
continue huge spending. But here 
and there members of Congress 
are beginning to sense the large 
growth of beaucracy of a perma- 


| <« Fomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD--FUTURE TRENDS 


> 


inued from Page 1.] 


nent variety and the difficulty of 
cutting off emergency agencies 
once they have become rooted in 
the government structure. 


] A rise of public sentiment in 
tavor of a smaller adminis- 
trative payroll may be expected. 
+ 2 ¥ 
, Perhaps the most 
INDUSTRIES discouraging as- 
NEEDS NOT pect of recovery is 
UNDERSTOOD the attitude of the 
Administration 
from the President down on the 
subject of the “heavy industries.” 
Whenever they are mentioned, 
officials promptly visualize office 
buildings or apartment houses of 
which there is a superabundance 
or they talk of excess plant ca- 
pacity. The truth is equipment 
wears out and grows obsolescent 
and there would be an immense 
market for this if the Government 
could straighten out the long 
term credit market and aid in fur- 
nishing working capital to indus- 
try by smoothing out the RFC 
machinery on direct loans. 


| Business men have not mar- 

shalled their facts well—at 

least they have not persuaded the 
economists at his right hand. 


qj It is significant that General 
~ Johnson, speaking freely now 
that he is no longer in the Gov- 
ernment service, says the heavy 
industries hold the real key to 
recovery. 


@] But it takes a long time for a 


a . ° 
cumbersome mechanism like 
the government to digest facts 


especially when it is related to the 
whole problem of financing long 
term Treasury obligations and is 
interwoven with the question of 
a retreat on the securities act. 
Pride and political hysteria some- 
how prevent a confession of 
error on this point though amend- 
ment of some kind is inevitable 
and may be expected at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 


| The New Year has started out 
rather slowly on Capitol Hill 
but there’s plenty of restrictive 
legislation coming up for debate 
and the winter months promise to 
be rather interesting notwith- 
standing the overwhelming ma- 

jority of the Administration. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 


President’s Program of 


~~] FOUR BILLION” 


On New Public Works to 
Absorb Unemployed 


‘THE power created by $4,000,000,- 

000 will move the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s recovery wheel during the 
next fiscal year. To start it turning 
between now and next July 1, an 
additional $880,000,000 will get in its 
work. 

Those billions are to create 3,- 
500,000 jobs. That is an addition of 
1,400,000 to the jobs created by pres- 
ent work relief. But there is a dif- 
ference between present jobs for the 
unemployed and the new jobs plan- 
ned by President Roosevelt. 

Existing employment is on casual 
work, of the type not requiring use 
of much material. The job program 
about to get under way, after Con- 
gress votes approval, will-involve a 
large amount of material as well as 
a large amount of labor. 

In fact, only half of the four bil- 
lion is going to provide wages for 
the unemployed, at an average of 
about $550 a year. The other half 
will go to buy lumber and cement 
and brick and wire and tools and 
other things needed in construction 
of a more permanent kind. 


JOBS FOR 7 MILLION 


this fact, President 
Roosevelt believes that the job- 
creating possibilities of the new 
fund will not be confined to those 
who are employed directly. 

He feels that a most conservative 
estimate would be that 3,500,000 
more men will get jobs because of 
the spending of wages of the first 
3,500,000 and because of the spend- 
ing by the Government of $2,000,- 
000,000 for materials. These mater- 
ials must be processed, and they 
must be delivered on the job. 

On that basis, the employment 
program now mapped is confidently 
expected by Mr. Roosevelt to pro- 
vide 7,000,000 jobs before the mid- 
dle of 1936. 

That many jobs would bring an 
end to the Nation’s unemployment 
problem. The reason given by offi- 
cials for that statement is that, of 
the 10,000,000 persons estimated to 
be without work in this country, 
3,000,000 are not employable, for one 
reason or another. 

At present, the President's esti- 
mate is that about 5,000,000 families 
are on the relief rolls of the country. 
Of that group 3,500,000 persons are 
considered employable. The re- 
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[fan night traffic accidents 


could be eliminate 


‘ier amount of moncy lost as a result of 
night traffic accidents cach year in the 
United States would pay the salaries of all. 
teachers, supervisors, and principals of all 


elementary and secondary public schools in 


the country. 


Furthermore, if these accidents could be 
prevented, each year the lives of 15,000 


people would be saved—a number equal to 





| be glad to send you the figures upon w 


st to General Electric, Dept. 6E-2 


GENERAL 


THE MONEY SAVED WOULD 
PAY THE SALARIES OF ALL 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS 





more than 1/4 of all Americans killed during 
the entire Worid War. 

Adequate street and highway lighting, 
alone, will prevent nearly half of these 
accidents, will save the lives of more than 


half these people. An investment in lighting 


will save taxpayers nearly three times its cost. 


} } 
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igut which these 
at Better Street Lighting Saves Lives. Sen 


1, Schenectady, N. Y. 


It is up to our leaders, our city, country, 
and state officials, to take the steps necessary 
to make this saving. 
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maining 1,500,000 would not work 
even with an 

All but six States are regarded by 
the Federal Government as fully 
capable of caring for the burden 
that will fall upon them. 

TYPES OF WORK 

Once the money is provided and 
the machinery is set in motion, the 
immediate question arises concern- 
ing the type of work that the 3,500,- 
000 will do. 

In that connection, President 
Roosevelt has set down the plans he 
has in mind. He mentions, among 
the projects for which blue prints 
will be drawn, the following: 

Clearance of slums in cities: rural 
housing of severa) kinds, including 


“ subsistence homesteads: rural elec- 


trification, which means wiring the 
country districts for power; re- 
forestation of watersheds of the 
Nation, involving work of the kind 
done by CCC camps; an intensified 
program to prevent soil erosion; im- 
provement of road systems and con- 
struction of national highways; 
elimination of grade crossings; and 
other work. 

Seven requirements or “practical 
principles” are offered by President 
Roosevelt to guide the new work 
program. They are: 

1, All work should be useful, in 
the sense that it affords permanent 
improvement in living conditions or 
that it creates future new wealth. 

2. Compensation should be larger 
than the present dole but not so 
large as to encourage workers to 
reject opportunities for private em- 
ployment. 

3. Projects should involve as much 
direct labor as possible. 


4. Preference should be given to 





Heavy Spending 


industrial revival. | 
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projects that promise to give a re- 
turn. 

5. Projects should compete as lit- 
tle as possible with private enter- 
prise. 

6. Work should be planned so that 
it can be tapered off ir private em- 
ployment picks up. 

7. Work should be located where 
it will serve the greatest unemploy- 
ment needs. 


ANOTHER CWA? 


Many people are asking: Is not 
this just another CWA in a new 
dress? 

The answer given by officials to 
this question is that the new job 
program has many of the features 
of CWA, but it differs in two im- 
portant particulars. 

Those particulars are that the 
wages will be lower than CWA 
wages, which frequently were high- 
er than wages in industry and agri- 
culture; and that the type of work 
will be different. 

Very little planning accompanied 


| 





DOLLARS: SEVEN MILLION JOBS 





CWA. There the objective was to 
get money into circulation as rap- 
idly as possible. Now spending is to 
be with the object of creating new 
wealth and substituting work for 
the dole. 

But, while projects differ from 
those of CWA, they also differ from 
those of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration. In PWA, construction was 
in such large units that machinery 
did much of the work, relatively few 
direct jobs resulting. 

The work program is aimed down 
the middle between CWA and PWA. 

Congress has shown a desire to 
keep a firm grip on the spending of 
the new job fund. So evident was 
that desire that President Roose- 
velt during the past week conferred 
with Congressional leaders. 

The result was an agreement that 
he is to be granted full power over 
the greater proportion of the money. 

The President wants this power 
because of his desire to be free to 
change the type of work done if one 
project should prove more feasible 


than another. He seeks flexibility. 
Once the money is provided, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt is ready to push 
ahead with the program that he 
hopes will start the wheels of re- 
covery turning more rapidly. 
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The ONLY completely AIR-CONDITIONED 
TRAINS te the SOUTH 


18-DAY ROUND TRIP FROM WASHINGTON 





JACKSONVILLE . . $31.60 
MIAMI. .... ~. 46.20 
ST. PETERSBURG . 41.00 
TAMPA .... + 40.05 
SARASOTA... - 41.55 


Fares on same basis from all Eastern cities to 


all Southern resorts. 


Air-conditioned Trains. Clean—Quiet—Rest- 


ful. Uniform temperatures year round, through- 
out your journey.An exclusive Seaboard feature. 
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COMMODORE 


Yes, that big, satisfied smile 
just naturally appears at the 
first appetizing sight of Com- 
modore food—and stays put 
to the last tasty mouthful or 
invigorating swallow of fresh 
coffee. It takes a staff of 200 
kitchen experts to produce 
that smile—to make the Com- 
modore the popular eating 
place in New York—but it's 
worth it. You'll find the best 
of food and service at New 
York's most 
convenient 

and most rea- FROM 
sonable, fine 

hotel. 


THE 


COMMODOR 


on 42nd St. at Grand Central, N. Y. 
Frank J. Crohan, President 




















significant building. 


stecl, is a prediction. 





N a downtown corner in a well- 


known Eastern city is a new and 


It is a service station—one of the 


most complete and luxurious that may 


beauty is unusual. Yet its significance 


lies in the fact that here, in stone and 


For this service station is an indica- 


tion of what tomorrow may bring to 


Mile-stone on a road that 


has no end 


velling public. It is a milestone on the 


be found anywhere in America. Its 


believes in its increasing importance in 
the American scene. And as this form 


the highways of America. It offers new 
and thoughtful conveniences to the tra- 


road toward the day when major serv- 


ice stations may be, in effect, depots of 
travel rather than ports of call. 


in a stage of comparative infancy. It 


of transportation gréws in magnitude, 
the scope, comforts and facilities of 





motorists. 


Gulf believes that motoring is still 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


service stations must broaden with it. 


With this in mind, Gulf is constantly 
studying traffic flow and traffic trends, 
to the end of offering still other small 
but important comforts to road-weary 


For Gulf believes that good service 
is only the beginning of better service. 
It is an evolutionary process which, be- 
cause of the very nature of the industry 


we serve, can have no end. 


© 1938, GULF REFINING CO 
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Senor Aguinaldo’s Gift 


Huge table, sent to President, is 
symbol of Philippine art 
NE day last May an American Army transport 
sidled up to a New York dock and unloaded. 
é three huge 
hem eleven feet across. They were 
> President of 


A part of cargo consisted of 
crates, one oi t 
addressed to none other than the 


the Uinted States 









When flabbergasted Army officials received 
them in Washington they didn’t know what to 
do. They had been ordered to store the gift in 
oO of their warehouses—the White House was 

,0ut to be reps ut they were unable to 








y door of any Army 
st were taken care 
lay of last week the three 
and their contents, welded 
door of the Executive 











Philippine 





gift was a table, made in a 
prison and sent to the President by General 
Emilio Aguinaldo, who, back in the days that 
followed the Spanish-American War, was send- 
ing quite a different kind of gifts to American 
around Manila. 


soldiers 


INCHES TO SPARE 

The Executive Offices doors were wide and tall, 
but not wide and tall enough. There is a tran- 
som. It came out, and the table went in, almost 
filling the ante-room 

Although probably designed as a table for the 
cabinet, it probably will stay where it is. It is 
not the first Philippine hardwood sent to serve 
the Cabinet of the United States. The floor of 
the old cabinet room, destroyed by fire in the 
Hoover Administration, came from the archi- 
pelago’s forest. 

To the layman it’s just a giant mahogany table. 
But it’s not as simple as that. Along with it 
came a statement from the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs that described it. The great piece of 
wood that forms the top—ten feet, six inches 
across—is “Red Narra, genus Pterocarpus,” as are 
the carved legs beneath. The rim, which to the 





Underwood & Underwood 
A GIFT FROM AGUINALDO 
From Gen. E:nilio Aguinaldo, Philippine pa- 
triot. President Roosevelt has received this 
gigantic council table, measuring 10% feet in 
The head protruding is no bull; it’s 

a carabou, 


diameter. 








ignorant would be ebony, is really “Camagon, 
genus Diospyros.” The rim is black, from the 
center of the tree. 

There are twelve drawers around the table, 
each carved with primitive strength in outline 
and low relief, symbolizing the different depart- 
ments of our Government. The legs, in high re- 
lief, are massive and graceful. But the most 
striking feature is the great caribou heads that 
project at the four points of the compass, horns 
spread and eyes staring. 

The whole breathes the atmosphere of Philip- 
pine art and culture. There is nothing Spanish 
about it. It might suggest, perhaps, Mexico. 

Official estimators—it would be difficult to put 
a price on it—say it is worth around $25,000. 

Nor did the gift from America’s one-time 
enemy and now generous friend go without per- 
sonal recognition. The President did something 
that a President seldom does. He suddenly ap- 
peared, late in the afternoon in the ante-room, 
looked at the table carefully and to the surprised 
newspapermen who rapidly gathered about him, 
explained its source and commented upon its 
beauty. 


Irony in a Light Bill 


President finds electricity expense 
at White House is up 


'TT'HE President himself must have smiled at the 

irony of fate when he looked over one item 
in his budget—not the Big No. 1 National budget, 
but the one that has to take care of the expenses 
of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue all the way from 
pay for the help to food for the White House 
squirrels. It was the light bill. 

Right in the face of the Administration's drive 
for cheaper power, Uncle Sam had to dig down 
in his pocket to cover a $10,400 increase over his 
last year’s bill for kilowattage. 

And the worst of it is, it goes to a private com- 
pany, while last year the current came from the 
Government power plant that squeezes out the 
“juice” for the State Department. 

But there is this satisfaction. There isn’t a 
better lighted office in the country than the 


White House Executive suite. 

The last word in sctentific illumination has 
been obtained, and, if what the scientists insist 
is true, it may mean just a fraction longer lease 

And the worst of it is, it goes to a private com- 
more than that 
position. 


in comfort, efficiency, and dis- 
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The most recent photo of the President at his desk in the new White House executive offices 


In the Executive Offices 


S THE past week drew to a close, the Capital 

emerged from a heavy fog, which had turned 
the city’s elusive vistas and its picturesque water- 
front into a series of Whistler paintings. 

Overnight, fingers seemed to have reached 
suddenly down from above and drawn away the 
filmy gauze curtain, revealing a bright and tur- 
quoise sky. 

The “ceiling,” as the aviators call it, which had 
rested very near the floor and kept planes and 
ships in port, was back where it belonged and 
life began again. 

The President, as he addressed his last press 
conference of the week, seemed less fortunate 
than the city, for some of the fog, or at least 
frog, remained to trouble his larynx, where the 
slight cold that had cut his calling list and con- 
fined him to his study for several days, seemed 
to hover. 


MESSAGE DRAFTED 

UT apparently it affected neither his vocab- 

ulary nor his spirits. And the indisposition 
which had kept him in also had kept disturbing 
visitors out, and he had plenty of time for prep- 
aration of his message on social legislation, 
which was to be Number 1, Volume II, in the 
series of specific communications to Congress. 

The press conference on Wednesday afternoon 
was the occasion of the President’s first visit of 
the week to his office. This gathering, despite 
the weeping weather without, was as cheerful as 
ever, and as discursive. 

On Tuesday his evening was occupied with the 
state dinner to the Vice President and Mrs. 
Garner. 

This was the only break in his seclusion ex- 
cept for brief colloquies with his secretariat and 
long sessions with his secretaries until Thursday, 
when he was back in his office with a long list of 
callers on his pad. 


MR. KENNEDY’S PROBLEM 
MONG them was Joseph P. Kennedy, urbane 
Bostonian head of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, who left cheerfully opti- 
mistic over the forthcoming security “regula- 
tions” that are brewing, hopeful that they would 
coax timid capital into the sunshine instead of 
frightening it farther into its frozen retreat. 

And Donald Richberg, who of late has spent 
much of his time preaching the newer gospel 
of the New Deal along the highways and byways, 
came in to report. 

Naturally, he was queried concerning the new 
legislation affecting the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, which has had its first firm rebuke 
from the Supreme Court. 

Meanwhile, the President had indicated that 
he was prepared to revise the language of stat- 
utes already passed which the court might ques- 
tion. 

The selection of Mr. Richberg as official shep- 


herd of new measures on their way to the Presi- 
dential eye was likewise the subject of inquiry. 


PREPARES NEW LAWS 

“oY HAT I am doing,” explained Mr. Richberg, 
with his accustomed suavity, “is merely 

preparing the proposed legislation, not approv- 

ing it.” 

Once duly dressed in legal habiliment de 
rigeur, he submits it to the President, who then 
refers it to the proper Cabinet officer. This, in 
order to save delay and confusion, which arose 
last year, and to reduce the ominous pile of im- 
pedimenta that has, in the past, strained the 
strongest of Presidential backs. 

But the real job of the day was the council 
over the war on the “lump sum” appropriation 
which was ta be Number 1, Volume II, in the 
were threatening to declare as a result of the 
President’s budget message which he delivered 
on the previous Monday, but which newspaper 
men had been allowed to read and discuss with 
him the Saturday before. 

The generals arrived in fighting trim. And if 
America is prone to dump her Vice Presidents 
into the scornful category of musical-comedy 
Throttlebottoms, it must regard them quite dif- 
ferently if they happen to have fought their way 
up in the free-for-all scramble for Speakership 
of the lower house. 


THE BOARD OF STRATEGY 

Of such tough fiber is Vice President Garner 
made; “Cactus Jack” is no idle sobriquet. Need- 
less to say, he was on hand with his colleague, 
Speaker Byrns, whose new job has robbed him of 
none of his easy-going friendliness even if it has 
added a crease or two to his once less formal at- 
tire. 

Senate Floor Leader Robinson was present, too, 
but his colleague from the other wing of the 
Capitol, Representative Bankhead, ill since his 
election as Leader, was absent. 

And along with the Generals came an officer 
of the line, another rough-and-ready fighter, 
who early in his career set his eye on the im- 
portant Committee on Appropriations—agile lit- 
tle Representative Buchanan, the first syllable of 
whose name is pronounced “Buck,” regardless of 
history. 

Mr. Buchanan started reaching for the Gov- 
ernment’s purse strings early, and now that he 
holds them in his hand he keeps a tight hold. 
Usually he wants to know just where each do!- 
lar is going. But in spite of this reputation, or, 
perhaps, with deep political wile, because of it, 
he was delegated spokesman of the group when 
they filed out of the corridor that leads to the 
checkerboard floor of the waiting room from the 
carpeted oval where the President sits. 


¢¢]T IS utterly impossible to break the $4,000,- 
000,000 down,” said this traditional breaker- 








Once ‘Cactus Jack’ 
66 Noes be dad-gummed if anybody but the Presi- 

dent of the United States will get me out of 
the house after 6 at night!” 

Those words, or something that carried their 
general import, were tossed off shortly after 
“Cactus Jack” Garner, who hated an automobile 
and a boiled shirt as a ranchman hates a coyote, 
became Vice President John Nance Garner diner- 
out de luxe. 

On Tuesday of the past week a stream-line 
limousine purred up to the mouth of the marquee 
at the east wing of the White House and a silk- 
hatted, white-gjoved, white-tied gentleman and 
his lady stepped out—guests of honor at the 
second state dinner of the season. 

“Is it true, Mr. Vice President,” some coura- 
geous person asked, “that you enjoy dining in 
state?” 

“Temporarily,” 
dry smile, “yes.” 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 

It was a brilliant affair. “The Dolly Madison 
silver gilt ware caught the gleam of the candles 
the famous Monroe centerpiece with its epergnes 
and fruit baskets heaped above the huge mirror 
beneath it held a pool of pink and white buddleia. 

Among the guests was Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, 


was the reply, coupled with a 








“DINNER AT EIGHT” 
The Vice President and Mrs. John N. Garner 
in whose honor the President gave a dinner 





a 
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downer of other millions, “into specific items at 
this time. 

“Relief plans must necessarily change from 
day to day, with changing conditions. No one 
can estimate what amount will be needed for 
this or that emergency with any degree of defi- 
niteness.” 

So. If the Appropriations Chairman, after a 
friendly chat, said so, it must be true. 

And, to swell the battle cry, Administration 
spokesmen opined that possibly some of the 
ruthless opposition, anxious to “earmark” each 
of the many dollars, were just hoping for a 
chance to get an order in for their own particu- 
lar slice of the auriferous and circumagnifigant 
pie. 


{RIDAY the Capital emerged from the haze 
fresh as a Summer frock from the cleaner’s 
indeed, the White House lawn was as green as 
if January had turned to June; even the newly 
sodded patches were tinted, warm sun streamed 
into the oval office where the President sat. He 
showed none the worse for wear, but the result 
of two days of toe-on-heel conferences had told 
on his vocal cords. 

He said he would let the Power Commission's 
report on the bonds of the power companies 
speak for itself. But as he displayed the chart 
in the mimeograph copy he couldn’t help an in- 
formal comment or two to show his satisfaction. 

As the press at last filed out, they passed 
Speaker Byrns, shepherding his “security” dele- 
gation, Secretary of Labor Perkins, Senator Wag- 
ner, Representative Lewis of Maryland, and 
Senator Van Nuys of Indiana. 

They were ready to slip in when the last news- 
paperman had left, to talk over the social mes- 
sage which the President upturned to whip into 
shape over the week-end. 


THE WAR ON WAR 

Thus the work began and its full agenda ex- 
tended well into the day of rest. Among the 
callers was Bernard Baruch, who came accom- 
panied by Secretary of State Hull. 

Mr. Baruch called to report on the progress of 
the President’s committee seeking means for tak- 
ing the profits out of war, which has roused the 
jealousies of the Senators who are investigating 
the munitions makers. Completion of the com- 
mittee’s work, said Chairman Baruch, would de- 
pend on the breadth of the subject decided 


upon. Meanwhile Senators demanded more 
funds to continue their part in the anti-war 
drama. 


Peace and security for the Nation, peace and 
security for the aged, but no cessation in the 
toil of the man and the men and women whom 
the Nation holds responsible for their achieve- 
ment. 

And so another President’s week begins. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 


mistress of the White House when it was filled 
with the tragic memories of war and the burdens 
that, eventually, were to prove too great for the 
master of the house. Another guest was Mrs. 
Caroline O’Day, close friend of Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who took to the hustings for her when she ran 
successfully for Congress in the last elections. 
Mrs. Kahn, popular and witty Representative of 
California, and Mrs. Mary Norton, of New Jersey, 
were included, as were many other members of 
the House and Senate. 

After dinner the guests drifted into the flower- 
filled reception rooms, the dulcet tones of the 
red-coated Marine Band which had floated from 
the lobby into the state dining room swelled 
to a more resounding chorus and then respect- 
fully gave way to gentler strains from the east 
room, where other guests had joined the diners 
for a musicale. 

Mr. Garner, if he dreamed through a gavotte 
or a concerto with thoughts of a cozy little room 
where no sound was heard but the faint click 
of chips that pass in the night, showed no sign 
of boredom, and, when he departed, the white 
tie which had been adjusted by the devoted 
hands of his wife-and-secretary as he left his 
hotel (and as a camerman clicked his shutter) 
remained immaculately correct. 
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President’s Parable 


An executive explanation how oil 
regulation can be continued 


PRESIDENTS, like other humans, often have 
their tempers taxed by questions, imperti- 
nent or otherwise, that a Democracy insists may 
be asked of them by members of the press. Some 
have been able to calm their wrath and speak 
gently—and thus usually more effectively—some 
have not. Some have wrapped themselves in a 
mantle of silent dignity. Some have been 
spurred to added and more effective eloquence— 
President Hoover was one of the latter. 

At a press conference last week a close ob- 
server might have seen the suggestion of a flush 
mount to the Presidential cheek that in some 
would have been a storm signal. But President 
Roosevelt resorted—perhaps he counted ten first 
—to a favorite device—and one with plenty of 
tradition behind it—he spoke a parable. 


“A LITTLE STORY” 


The question dealt with the Supreme Court’s 
decision that the authority granted to the Ex- 
ecutive by Congress to limit oil production was 
unconstitutional. 

So the President told “a little story” about “a 
village in New York State.” 

It happened that in this village there was a 
certain highway crossing where many people had 
been killed. And so the elders of the village came 
together and sought advice from the district at- 
torney and the county attorney and the judge of 
the county, and drew up a resolution and passed 
it, and a constable was placed at the cross-roads 
and a red and green light were put there so that 
all might be warned. There were no more deaths, 

But after a year or more had gone by a man 
passed the red light and was arrested for it. He 
took his case into court and the court examined 
the resolution and gave its decision: The resolu- 


—Wide World 
FOUR MEN—FOUR BILLION 





Congressional Leaders (left to right), Sen- 
ator Joseph T. Robinson, Vice President 
Garner, Speaker Joe Byrns, and Representa- 
tive Buchanan, after a conference with the 
President on the $4,000,000,000 work relief bill 
tion was improperly drawn and therefore both 
the constable and the lights were not in accord- 
ance with the law. 

And so the viilage council met 
changed the wording of the resolution. And the 
constable kept his post and the lights shone 
where all might see and the village which main- 
tained its record of a year and a half of saving 
the lives of motorists continued to do so. 


OUT OF CHAOS 


There was a good deal, the President believed, 
in that story, for, he explained, a year and a half 
ago the situation in the production of two neces- 
sities of modern life—oil and gas—was chaotic. 
A great natural industry was being wasted—one 
that could not last forever. A law was passed, 
executive orders issued and production was cur- 
tailed. The situation in the industry greatly im- 
proved. 

Furthermore by stopping the overproduction 
of oil—putting it on a reasonable basis—an end 
was achieved that every honest producer desired 
and a stabilization of employment was brought 
about, which work tor the benefit of employers 
and workers alike. 

Like the resolution of the village council, was 
the obvious implication, phraseology and not in- 
tent in the measure had been questioned. Phrase- 
ology could and would be altered in other legis- 
lation if it should be required. The work would 
go on within the law. 
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A New ‘Franklin D.’ 


Confederate veteran, 95, so names 
his baby and gets Presidential 
notice 

T IS NOT the practice for the bottle-neck 

through which statements, official or semi, 
reached the public from the White House to per- 
mit anything relating to the President’s private 
correspondence to pass through its channels un- 
less it is a special case. 

So it was natural when the fact was revealed 
that a 95-year-old Confederate veteran had just 
named his new-born son “Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt,” and the President had answered the 
birth announcement with congratulations to 
this astounding father, that Secretary Stephen T. 
Early, in charge of the more formal communica- 
tions of the Chief Executive, was astounded. 

And, in that connection, it was learned that 
among the many, many young “Franklin D.’s” 
who were cccurring among ‘the Nation’s vital 
Statistics, there was at least one “Stephen T.” 
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HOW THE BUDGET BILLIONS WILL BE “EXPENDED 











Roosevelt points out, is confined to 


including $50,000,000 taxation to meet Federal expenses | future budgets can show a rapidly | over receipts of 2 billion dollars. We 





gency budget, 
One Half of Sum for War Against for the Tennessee Valley Authority, | of $8,528,508,970 during the year | declining deficit. should plan to have a definitely bal- relief of unemployment. Regular 
and a large slice of money for Pub- from July 1, 1935, to June 30, 1936. | One year ago, in his budget mes- | anced budget for the third year of | expenses of the government are 
° lic Works of the regular type. The remainder of the needed money | sage, the President said: | recovery and from that time on seek more than covered by income. That 
Depression-born Problems, Other At the same time the cost of main- will be borrowed “The excess of expenditures over a continuing reduction of the na- leaves the future of government fi- 
taining the President's office, the These expecied receipts compare | receipts during this fiscal year | tional debt.” nance to the course of unemploy- 
Half to Run Government functioning of Congress and the ex- | with $3,702,279,933 which the Treas- | amounts to over 7 billion dollars. The third year of recovery soon is | ment. If jobs open up, spending can 
. pense of the Nation’s judicial sys- ury estimates for the present fiscal | My estimates for the coming fiscal to be at hand. Another large defi- slow down. If not, then presuma- 
‘THE American people are asked in the District of Columbia. This | tem, is set at $36,595,000 as com- | year. Of the total $3,443,900,000 is | year show an excess of expenditures | cit is estimated. This deficit, Mr. | bly, it is to be continued. 
by President Roosevelt to spend is getting to be really too much pared with $36,477,400 during the expected to come from internal rev- iia ——— 
$8,520,413,609 on their Federal Gov- To abscond with those gilded sam- premaas pone a poeta. ee AEE, 0 
The Army and the Navy. Here | bacco taxes, and liquor taxes, as | 





ernment during the fiscal year that | act figure for the next fiscal year , | well as the athe eae 3 
i , — things are happening. National de- | Well as the so-called nuisance taxes. 


starts July 1, 1935, and runs until is four billion dollars for creating fense is down in the budget for | Another $298,000,000 is looked for MAMIE — WHO HAS NEVER BEEN KNOWN TO BE ON TIME = 


out of customs receipts and mis- 


June 30, 1936 3,500,000 jobs. $792,484,265 as compared with $612,- | 
tp bicigiret - cellaneous revenue 1s set down at SUDDENLY BEATS THE GOSS TO WORK ! 


This staggering total will be used The jobs to be created will pay 785,756 this year and $479,694,307.99 
in an effort to find a way out of the Wages on an average annual basis last year. These are direct expendi- $171,064,834. 
depression, and to care for the vic- of $550 a year. They will differfrom tures asked for military purposes. 
tims of the depression the 2,100,000 present work relief The Army seeks $315,259,600 and the THE FUTURE IN DOUBT 
Roughly speaking, one half of the | jobs principally in the type of work | Navy $477,224,665. These figures do Thus money to pay the bills for 
$8,520,413,609 will go to carry on the done. Instead of having leaves not include $107,463,800 to be spent | Federal operations is to come out 
regular activities of the government, raked and odd jobs done by the un-___on public works by the two fighting | of revenue and out of borrowing. 
including payment of interest on | employed, the country is to use the arms of the Government. There is no provision for printing 
debt and retirement of the debt. The | labor to have grade crossings elimi- The enlisted strength of the Navy | Money in any part of the budget. 
then will go to meet | nated, to build new highways, to | is to be increased from 82,500 on | THis means that it is not an “infla- 
clear slums, to stop soil erosion, to | July 1, 1935, to 93,500 on June 30, | tom budget” in any direct sense of 


build some houses. 1936. This increase is needed to | ‘he word. Congress may want to | 








second half 
the emergency problems raised by 


the depression 
But, it is asked, what does this (A more detailed article on work | man the new ships being built. Also | make it such | 
mean for the various groups in the relief is printed on page 3.) planned is an increase in the en- | Then what of the future? Presi- | 
population? The answer, in a gen- The Farmers. They will receive rollment at the Annapolis Naval | dent Roosevelt admits that he does 
eral way. is as follows bounties estimated at $472,000,000, Academy to turn out an increased | not know what the requirements 
The Marine will be a year hence. He hopes that 





ase ar ith $7 nj number of officers. 

M YE as compared with $788,000,000 in the Se ae wor a ne 

BILLIONS FOR UNEMPLOYED present year. But this payment does | Corps is to stay at its present 
The Jobless: The biggest single | not come out of the General Goy- ; Stensth. 


item in the budget goes to meet the | ernment funds. It is paid by al! | Army enlisted strer.gth will be un- 
. changed at 12,000 commissioned of- 








problem of unemployment. The ex- | eaters of food. all users of tobacco. ‘ R 
all wearers of cotton. That is an | ficers, 828 warrant officers, 118,750 : a! a 
| «Operation standing on its own feet, | enlisted men and 6,415 Philippine | ey os 


| Soy scouts. 
| , f 
| ‘@) 1} VETERANS BUDGET INCREASES Government Bondholders. Hold- bby) 2 
[I (3 _ The Veterans. Even if the bonus | ers of funds for investment are go- | B 
is not ordered paid by Congress, ing to have an opportunity to buy 
009 8 Gee: 
wie G Pauts 


veterans of former wars will receive | gpout $5.000,000,000 in Government 
$704,885,500 under the budget allot- | ponds during the next 18 months 





















































: o || ments. This is a jump from $545,- | On the basis of Treasury figuring, 

Ij OY?) 1 | 232,000 during the present year. It | they may be able to realize an aver- 
j represents more liberal pension al- | age of 2.7 per cent annually on their LOW FARES 

; | | a a more easily Swinging | investment in this type of security. Convenient Schedules 
|| JOTTINGS IN A REPORTERS | | door > me ‘Treasury for former The total payment to them from FROM WASHINGTON 
|| soldiers and sailors. Full payment | the funds of the Government will 

NOTEBOOK | | of the adjusted compensation cer- | amount to $875,000,000 during the Florida Special | Aeleengree of Sinner 

a | va ’ ew ecrea 
' & . eee as a | | tificates—or bonus—would add $2,- | next fiscal year. This compares with | tion Cars — Orchestra, Dek ng, Bridge, Hostess. 9 
= Se ee oy to the year’s total. | $835.000.000 during the present year. Fast Service New York - Miami. > ° re 
: e Home Owners. No new billions | It represents a total larger th tl _— ToC 1, South —_ . 

. ; ar vircles, espe- : , ‘ | P wih 8 ig tent ulf Coast Limited ¥°. eee seek) 
ae round os ¥ s _ are provided for loans on city homes | entire expense of the Federal Gov- Gulf C Li West Coast Florida. ee Ost’s wat 
ren on Capito ! Me: wn and farms by the HOLC and the | ernment back in 1913. The Miamian No“ Yer - Miami and the 490 et 
Washington has done literally the | pro However Congress is expected | Florida East Coast Resorts BRA ict 

st week. So warm that garden : ‘ aan COURSE OF NATIONAL DEBT UR artist did go just a little too far when he ed oes 
past week. So warm thal garc to provide at least one billion for Sal Boston, New York - To te 
slants beg to stir in springtime , ae . es ; F Havana Special i Fiscide, Hovesa, gave our Post’s 40% Bran Flakes a// the tor 
plants began to s ] sp gu HOLC. This money is not carried in Taxpayers. Money must be raised A. -Year Tre all Florida, oma, aie for Mam ondiion slabacheutLace. w oe, 
stretch, so foggy now and then that the regular budget. It is a “con- | Some time to pay the bills of the Pal Li an ee credit for Mamie’s sudde 54 ITH 2. 

a view from a Potomac bridge was | tingent liability” of the Government. | Federal Government unless they are almetto imited SF sock Reon However, we will go this far... We'll make the 
like a view across the Thames to Government Employes. The more | to be repudiated. During the depres- A CLEAN RIDE ON A DOUBLE suggestion that fey are feeling slow, low and ; 

> wes r has t 2e : iy aki t ra : A CLEAT : OF . a 
a not been than 600,000 persons on the Federal | sion the national debt man Sm from TRACK, ROCK - BALLASTED } “generally em , penne ree Seve eee ggish bY) 
kin Ss oars . | pay roll in civil service and emer- | about $16,500,000.000 in 1929 to $28,- RAILROAD; PROTECTED BY intestine... due to lack of bulk in you et. ; 

On the various circles with which gency .jobs, will receive most of the 500,000,000 at present. President AUTOMATIC SIGNALS AND So why don't you eat Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 256, 
the town is dotted—put there, it is $78,057,169 provided in the budget Roosevelt says that it will be $34,- | TRAIN CONTROL. every morning? It contains bran to supply that ig 
said, so that effective barricades | for civil departments and agencies. | 239,000,000 on July 1, 1936. | TAKE YOUR AUTO — One additional R. R. bulk you need, to help keep food wastes moving ee 
could never be thrown up by mal- his is an increase from $566,062,718 During the coming year the Presi- | Ticket Carries It. along the intestinal tract... and to promote regu- es 
contents—some epic skiddings have | quyring the present year. | dent intends to add no new burden | GEO. P. JAMES, G.P. A. lar elimination. It also contains other parts of 
occurred on pavements just wet | to taxpayers to meet emergency ex- | 735 —_ a wheat, to supply that appetizing, nut-like flavor. 
enough to be slippery. BACK TO 1929 LEVEL | penditures. In fact, based on the | PRE ITE? We know you'll love it! 

3 a heotek al . iwi It includes a 5 per cent increase in | ; vi i ’ : 

Because of these circles, driving a P budget outlook, they will continue ‘tla nti ce Post’s 40% Bran Flakes With Other Parts Of 
car in Washington is different; a | Salary, back to the 1929 level, ef- | to be relieved of the tax on bank | Wheat is a product of General Foods. 4. ¥. com..100 
fact which many a new Congress- | fective next July 1. Also included in | checks, amounting to about $45,000,- | Co st pe ee 
man is finding out | the regular budget are a number of | 000 a year. YU 

. : ; ; ; | ti ; dard Crailroad 

a le | items formely carried in the emer- | The estimate of the budget is that | Set South ® i n e 
; == = $3,912,964,838 is going to be raised by . 
pa ton oe ple goldbricks from the Treasury SS aEEnEEEEEDIEEEEETE — —— ~—~- — —__—> 
S that Mrs. Caroline. | Pr tei ; ‘pes 
YDay (Dem.) Representative- | entrance may have been amusing. Conrght, 1925, RJ. Rerolds Tobacco Company 
O'Day em epresentativ To lift the platinum points from the ton-Salem, N. C. 
at-large from New York, has a neW | top of Washington Manument was 
angle on the House of Representa- a good enough jest to anyone with 
tives. She should have, since be- that kind of a sense of humor. 
fore her marriage this Representa- But to “borrow” two District patrol COL. ROSCOE TURNER, SIR CHARLES KINGSFORD. 
tive, for whom Mrs. Franklin D. wagons last week—even though they holder of the sep SMITH, famous flier who holds the 
Roosevelt campaigned in the recent eal iitens : : Pel records west-to-east and east-to record from Australia to California — 
election, was a widely known artist. | wove = hae page = an ee en Aree 7300 miles in 51 hours—says: “Once 
” a ol ; A thoes uous corners—and a day OF so aver ergy just as his motor uses you've had a real chance toappreciate 

Mrs. O’Day says she is impresse to break open a locker in a police ‘gas.’ A Camel givesonea ‘refill the mild, mellow flavor of Camels, no 

on energy. I smoke all I want. * other type of smoke seems to satisfy. 


by the “pulcrhitude” of her fellow station and take a policeman’s over- 
I always want a Camel, especially 
when I'm fatigued. And Camels are 


Congressmen; particularly by the | coat—the property of the Police De- 

etic —_ heads of beautifully | partment, too—is carrying fun be- | ; atte : my ‘supercharger’—they lift up my 

wavy hail yond the bounds of good taste. | : vim—give me new energy and ‘go.’ 
Interested in immigration and x* 


labor problems, she _ said _ she 

wouldn’t have time to sketch during NO END TO BOOKS 

sessions. Her first impression of RVEN with its new additions, the 

Congress was, she admitted, one of Library of Congress has none 

ereat confusion but she believes now | too much space for either books or 

that she can see “a pattern under- | readers. With 170,000 books and 

other items coming into the library 

last year, the painted walls and 

black pancake hat, Mrs. O'Day was | Modern metal stacks of the struc- 
guest at the First Lady’s press | ture now house pamphlets and vol- 


conference last wer umes to the number of eight mil- 


Camels never upset my nerves.” 


lving it.” 
Smartly dressed in black, with a 


lion 
= * ? The number is partly due to the 
TOO MUCK TO BE FUNNY copyright law which requires copies 
TOW, now, this will have to stop. of books to be sent to the copyright 
The special subcommittee named | department. 
by Representative Mary Norton | And how many people read these 
iDem.) of New Jersey, chairman of | eight million books? During the : ’ ar: - 
the District Committee, will have to | past 12 months, the library was rs @ From Newark Airport to Miami and return in 15 hours and 16 
: minutes! That’s the record held by Chief Pilot E. H. Parker, of the 


look into this in its study of crime | visited by 366,793 general readers. : that 
: Eastern Air Lines. But let him tell you about transport flying and 








: ‘ ey ee ee ee how Camels help him through the strain. In his own words: “The 
- Se steady grind of transport flying takes stamina — vitality — nerves that 
never waver. Passengers...mail...express must arrive on time, and 

it’s the pilot’s duty to see that they do! There are plenty of times 





~ 
5% Che Anited States Ni , 
4 - 
e£ nite 7 tates £105 — are made from : when I get tired. Then I smoke a Camel. For I have noticed that 
¢ (oemsny Tue Unies Stace Date) | iner, MORE EXPENSIVE ee Camels help in easing the strain. I can go on with more alertness 
be vat ih dine os sic ton tena nae Meanie di “a TOBACCOS — Turkish and ae : and vigor. I smoke Camels a lot. They never affect my nerves.” 
ublished once ¢ eek Ss blishin vorpore . 
Domestic ~ than an 
Washington, D. C. y 
on other popular brand.” 
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House of Representatives 
Fast work on appropriation bills; 
oil and banks 
THE House, fountain of revenue and appropria- 
tions, is rushing the annual supply measures. 
These bills, even more than the Administra- 
tion’s general recovery program, are the prime 
concern of Congress, because, figuratively, they 
are the bread of life for the Government’s up- 
keep. All must be out of the way and be public 
laws in time to be available when the new fiscal 





year begins July 1. 

Within 24 hours after the House hi 
pleted its organization, it passed, on Friday, 
$780,000,000 Independent Offices Appropriation 
bill and sent it to the Senate. It’s one of the 
larger measures in the regular run of eleven or 
more, but that same measure, in some Congresses 
gone by, has carried much more. 


PERFECT TEAMWORK 

Other bills will follow quickly. The human 
dynamo back of all of them is a soft-spoken, 
quiet-mannered, gray-haired Southerner, w ho 
likes to sit on a table, dangling his legs, and puff 
a cigar while watching debate. 

That’s Representative Buchanan (Dem.), of 
Brenham, Texas. He gets perfect team-work in 
his committee. The one in charge of the bill 
just passed is a son of the Old Dominion, Repre- 
sentative Woodrum (Dem.), of Roanoke, Va. 

There were fireworks in the House Friday. 
Representative Blanton (Dem.), of Abilene, Tex., 
who frequently objects to items in supply bills, 
reared up against the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. He favored cutting the Board’s expenses 
as a lesson to it to do the bidding of Congress. 

“If the President doesn’t remove the members 
of the Board,” he told the House, “I'll exercise 
my prerogative as a member of the House to im- 
peach them here.” 


-_ 
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Up countered Representative Woodrum, in | 


charge of the supply bill. He told the House 


—Underwood & Underwood 


“PINCH-HITTER” 





Drafted by his Democratic colleagues tem- 

porarily to take the place of Mr. Bankhead, 

who is ill, Representative Edward Taylor acts 
as majcrity floor leader in the House 





Mr. Blanton was “sore” because the Board had 
failed to appoint several of his constituents as 
appraisers. 

OPPOSES ‘DICTATOR’ 

Then there was a discussion of the oil industry. 

“T’ll not vote for any one man to become dic- 
tator of the oil industry,” declared Representa- 
tive Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., Chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. : 

Mr. Rayburn is a lawyer, a runner-up in the 
recent Speakership campaign, who has been 
busy ever since his committee undertook a string 
of inquiries some sessions back. 

Before passing the Independent Offices bill, 
the House on Friday increased the item for the 
new Securities and Exchange Commission from 
$1,600,000, as reported by the Appropriations 
Committee, to $2,000,000. 

Mr. Rayburn advised the House that half of 
the fifty billion dollars of securities between 
1920-32 were worthless. Mr. Buchanan, adjust- 
ing his cigar, observed that Chairman Kennedy, 
of the Commission, told him he wanted four mil- 
lion but compromised on two million. 

Mr. Rayburn assailed holding companies of 
public utilities as “cancerous growths” which, if 
unchecked, might destroy the country. He pro- 
poses to introduce a measure “to end the evils of 
holding companies.” President Roosevelt re- 
ferred to the subject in his annual message 


CENTRAL BANK PLANS 

Then there was a bill and a speech of Repre- 
sentative Goldsborough (Dem.), of Denton, Md., 
on Monday for a Federal monetary authority, 
a central bank idea, to have the sole power to 
issue currency. 

Mr. Denton is next to Chairman Steagall, of 
the House Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Mr. Steagall, one of the fastest talkers in the 
House, said there is considerable sentiment for a 
central bank. 

A picture of eight billion dollars of real estate 
bonds held by three million persons of the poorer 
class, of which about four billions may never be 
recovered as a result of the economic depression, 
was presented to the House Tuesday by the new 
Rules Committee Chairman, Representative 
O’Connor, of New York. The House authorized 
continuance of investigation of the real estate 
bondholders’ organizations 
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Of Every Shade 
And Variety 


Doctors, Lawyers 
Hi Whatever your troubles, 
expert advisors in 


you 
have Con- 
gress 

If it’s a legal problem, there are 
338 lawyers in the two houses. 

If it’s about money, twenty or 
more Senators and Representatives 
have had experience in banks and 
others have been accountants and 
credit managers of institutions. 

If puzzled where to send your 
growing children to school, 
are 45 members of the two bodies 
who at some time have been teach- 
ers or professors. 

And if you have physical ailments, 
don’t be discouraged. There are five 
doctors, four dentists, an optician 
or two, a druggist—along with a man 
“in the memorial business’—in Con- 
gress. 

Not that any or all of these want 
clients. They're Congress folks now 
and will refer you to your own 
community specialists, though your 
taxes help pay their salaries of 
$10,000 a year. 

But these occupations are revealed 
in the new autobiographical Con- 
gressional Directory just issued by 
Congress. You can order it from 
the Government Printing Office. 
The Two Deans 
¢ The Directory shows for the 74th 

Congress: 

Dean of whole Congress, Senator 
Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, “hav- 
ing longer service than any other 
living member of either house;” in 
Congress since 1902. 

Dean of the House, Representa- 
tive Sabath (Dem), of Chicago; 15 
consecutive terms. 

Oldest Senator, Fletcher (Dem.), 
of Florida, born 1858; Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, next, born, 1859. 

Oldest Representative, Merritt 
(Rep.), Stamford, Conn., born 1853. 

Youngest Senator, Holt (Dem.), 
of West Virginia, not constitution- 
ally eligible until 30 years old in 
June. 


Youngest Representative, Ryan 


| Vexing Question of 


Adherence Again 
To Be Debated 


After having been debated in 
Congress and out for more than 
fourteen years, and time after time 
transferred from the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee to the 
Senate and back to the Committee, 
the question of American adherence 
to the World Court soon will come 
before the Senate once again for 
that body’s consideration. 

The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee again paved the way for 
Senatorial discussion of the prob- 
lem when, on Jan. 9, it decided by 
a vote of 14 to 7 to report favorably 
to the Senate a resolution providing 
for ratification of the protocols 
calling for American adherence to 
the Court. 

No doubt, debate in the Senate on 
the Committee’s resolution will in- 
clude a review of the history of rela- 
tions betwen the United States and 
the Court. If it does, the following 
is a brief summary of what the 
Senate will, in this regard, have to 
consider: 

February 4, 1921.—Letter of Sec- 
retary-General of the League of Na- 
tions to’ the Secretary of State en- 
closing certified copy of the Protocol 
of Signature and State of the Court. 

August 15, 1921.—Acknowledge- 
ment by the Secretary of State. 
February 17, . 1923. — Secretary 
Hughes recommends adhesion by 
the United States to the Protocol of 
Signature of the Court of Dec. 16, 
1920. 

February 24, 1923. — President 
Harding asked the Senate to advise 
and consent to adhesion by the 
United States to the Protocol of 
Signature of the Court. 

March 3, 1925.—The House of Rep- 
resentatives, by a vote of 302 to 28, 
expressed its desire that the United 
States adhere to the Court Protocol, 
and its readiness to participate in 


there 


T he : World 











and 25 years of continuous service (respectively) in Congress. 











Behind the Doors of the Capitol 


—Underwood & Underwood 
A TRIO OF VETERANS 
Senators Borah, Glass, and Fletcher (left to right) who have seen 27, 31, 


Ages: 70, 


77, and 76—mere infants 


(Dem.), of South St. Paul, Minn., 
born 1907. 

Of the women in Congress, only 
one, Mrs. Greenway (Dem.), of 
Arizona gives date of birth. Many 
members of both houses withheld 


birth dates. 


A Few Unwed 


Most of the members of both 

houses are married. But there is 
a glimpse to the contrary, here and 
there, that may interest ambitious 
dowagers, the duennas with eligible 
daughters. 

There is Senator McKellar, of 
Tennessee, 65, who lists himself a 
“bachelor,” and the youthful Sena- 
tor-elect Holt of West Virginia, who 
is “single.” In the House, Repre- 
sentative Millard of New York, just 
past 60, is a “widower.” Representa- 
tive Mitchell of Tennessee, 57, points 
out he is “unmarried,” Representa- 
tive Coffee of Nebraska, who has 
built up a “successful real estate and 
insurance business,” “is a bachelor.” 
Representative Brennan of Illinois, 
who, like Senator McKellar and 
others, does not list his age, is a 
bachelor. 

In this connection, there is a min- 
ister among the members of the 
House, Representative Stubbs of 


Court: Senate’s 


California, besides the Senate and 


House chaplains. 


56 Born on Farms 

¢ Representative Polk of Ohio, 
says he is “one of the very few 

members of Congress whose sole oc- 

cupation is farming.” 

But there are 84 Senators and 
Representatives who have been 
farmers, dairymen, stock-raisers or 
ranch-owners. And of these, 56 
were “born on a farm” and two of 
these, in turn, were born in log 
cabins—Representatives Patton of 
Texas, and Utterback, of Iowa. 

Several score members of both 
Houses state they are in various 
business enterprises. There are 19 
bank executives, 34 are interested in 
real estate, building, contracting or 
insurance. There are civil engi- 
neers and chemical engineers. 

Out of the entire membership in 
the Senate and the House, 356 Sena- 
tors and Representatives, including 
delegates and resident commis- 
sioners, were educated in colleges or 
other higher institutions while 76 list 
only public school training. 


Showing of Veterans 
¢ In the World War or the Span- 


ish War, 142 members of the 
two Houses list a connection, either 
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WORLD COURT PUZZLE 


| Senator Key Pittman, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 


(left) discusses our foreign relations with Senator Joseph Robinson. 


enacting legislation made necessary 
by adhesion. 

January 27, 1926.—Senate adopted 
resolution advising and consenting 
to adhesion with five reservations. 

September 1-23, 1926.—First Con- 
ference of Signatories considered 
American reservations, and adopted 
final act which included a draft of 
a protocol. 

February 19, 1929.—Secretary Kel- 
logg in identic notes informed other 
Governments of American attitude 
toward Final Act and draft proto- 
col of Sept. 23, 1926. 


March 9, 1929.—The Council of the 
League of Nations requested com- 
mittee on amendments to the Stat- 
ute to consider question of adhesion 
of the United States to the Protocol 
of Signature. 


March 19, 1929.—The Committee 
on Amendments to the Siatute drew 
up draft protocol for adhesion by 
the United States to the Protocol 
of Signature of Dec. 16, 1920. 

September 4, 1929.—Aide-Memoire 
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presented by American Minister in 
Switzerland to Secretary General of 
League of Nations, expressing ap- 
proval of draft protocol by United 
States. 


September 4-12, 1929.—Second 
Conference of Signatories at 
Geneva. 


September 14, 1929.—Protocol for 
adhesion by United States opened 
to signature at Geneva. 


1929.—Three Court 
behalf of 


December 9, 
protocols* signed on 
United States. 

December 10, 1930.—Three Court 
protocols presented by the President 
for the consent of the United States 
Senate to their ratification. 

June 1, 1932.—Report by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

March 5, 1934.—Senator Key Pitt- 
man, of Nevada, Chairman of Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, 
states that Committee hopes to hold 
hearings on World Court. 

March 19, 1934.—Bill introduced in 
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Revealed in Their 
‘Social Register’ 


as going overseas, or in United 
States camps, or “volunteered.” 

Journalists or authors, present or 
past or part-time, are 53 of the 
Congress membership. They ‘in- 
clude such men as Senators Glass, 
Virginia; Capper, Kansas; Cutting, 
New Mexico; Vandenberg, Michigan, 
who have large publishing interests; 
Representatives Ludlow, Indiana, 
and Thom, Ohio, who have reported 
Congress from the press galleries; 
and those who have been authors 
of a variety of books, legal and 
otherwise. 


Born in Foreign Lands 
Hil An even aozen Senators and 

. Representatives were born in 
foreign countries. They are: Sen- 
ators Wagner, New York, born in 
Germany; Murray, Montana, in Can- 
ada. Representatives: Sabath, Illi- 
nois, born in Czechoslovakia; Burn- 
ham, California, England; Schuetz, 
Illinois; Jacobsen, Iowa, and Gehr- 
mann, Wisconsin, all in Germany; 
Palmisano, Maryland, and Cavicchia, 
of New Jersey, both in Italy; Stefan, 
Nebraska, in Austria; Holmes, 
Massachusetts, in Sweden; Bin- 
derup, Nebraska, in Denmark. 

Senator Norbeck of South Dakota 
lists himself as a well-driller. Sena- 
tor Trammell of Florida and Repre- 
sentative Jed Johnson of Oklahoma 
have been traveling salesmen. Rep- 
resentative O’Leary of New York, is 
an ice manufacturer. Representa- 
tive Turpin, of Pennsylvania, was a 
carpenter, grocery clerk and a 
steamboat captain before he became 
a dentist. 

Representative Dempsey of New 
Mexico, carried water for the con- 
tractors’ crew for the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad in his early days and Rep- 
resentatives Martin, Colorado; Mc- 
Keough, Illinois; White, Idaho, and 
Hildebrandt, South Dakota, also 
have worked on the railroads. Mr. 
White and Representative Jacobsen, 
Iowa, once operated sawmills. 

Representative McGroarty, Cali- 
fornia, is a former poet laureate of 
California, decorated by King Al- 
fonso XIII of Spain. 


[A Chronology of 


Our Relations 
With Tribunal 


House of Representatives by Repre- 
sentative Lewis, of Maryland, call- 
ing for American adherence to the 
Court, is referred to House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

January 9, 1935.—Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations favorably 
reports World Court protocols to 
Senate. 

*Protocol of Signature of Dec. 16, 
1920; Protocol for the Revision of 
the State of Sept. 14, 1929; Protocol 
for the Adhesion of the United 
States of Sept. 14, 1929. 

(Chronology through 1932 from 

“The World Court” by Manley O. 
Hudson, Bemis Professor of Inter- 
national Law, Harvard Law 
School.) 


Congress—Busy 
Session Forecast 





| Ready for Administration Program 


and Other Business 

Congress is swinging in toward a 
busy session. 

President Roosevelt plans to sub- 
mit to Congress his social security 
proposals—covering what he wants 
respecting unemployment insurance 
and old age pensions, particularly 
with respect to Federal aid to States 
—the middle of next week. 

Both houses being overwhelmingly 
Democratic, all committees are func- 
tioning under chairmen of that 
political faith. Most of the chair- 
men are the same as in the last 
Congress. Proportion of Republican 
members on committees has been 
reduced in both houses, usually a 
decrease of about two on major 
committees. The House enlarged 
three of its committees. 
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United States Senate 


World Court and budget problems; 
The munitions inquiry 


Pre-capital Careers Two seasoned veterans last Monday stood in 


front of the rostrum in the Senate chamber. 

One was the dapper head of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, Chairman Senator Pittman, 
of Nevada, just reelected second in command in 
presiding over the upper house. The other was 
the ponderous-voiced Majority Leader, Senator 
Robinson, of Arkansas 

Up rose Vice President Garner. He droned the 
oath of office, asking if Mr. Pittman swore full 
faith and allegiance to the United States. 

“I do,” answered Mr. Pittman, with upraised 
hand. Mr. Pittman bowed, Mr. Robinson smiled 

his rare smile—and once more the Senate has 
a President Pro Tem. 

It was just a routine ceremony, but it was the 
completion of the organization of the Senate. The 
Republicans went through the formality of nom- 
inating as their choice for the office Senator 
Vandenberg, of Michigan, who smilingly watched 
the roll call. 


TRIBUTE TO VETERANS 


A little later the same day there was a pretty 
ceremony, a tribute to the oldest two members 
of the Senaie, in which the two veterans and the 
speaker mustered a combined age of 215 years. 

Majority Leader Robinson, 62, got recognition 
from the Vice President to remind the Senate it 
was the birthday of 77-year-old Senator Glass, 
of Virginia, the peppery former Secretary of the 
Treasury and now in charge of all appropria- 
tions in the Senate. 

Then Mr. Robinson called attention to the un- 
remitting work of 76-year-old Senator Fletcher, 


—Wide 

“EVERY MAN A KING” 

Senator Huey Long, who started off in the 

Senate with a bang, delivering a long address 

on the first business day, in which he urged 
the elimination of large fortunes 


World 





of Florida, Chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. Both responded amid ap- 
plause. 


NEW CHAIRMEN 


Senator Copeland, of New York, wearing his 
daily red carnation, hereafter will preside over 
the Senate Committee on Commerce instead of 
over the Committee on Rules. He preferred the 
change. New York has large port and other 
commercial interests. 

Senator Neely, of West Virginia, still exuber- 
ant after many years in both houses, is the new 
Chairman of the Rules Committee. 

The Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, which deals with railroad and other 
across-state-lines legislation, has a new chair- 
man, the tall, sandy-haired Senator Wheeler, of 
Montana, who was Progressive candidate for 
Vice President ten years ago and then came back 
into the Democratic fold. He fills a vacancy 
caused by the retirement of Senator Dill, of 
Washington, from public life. 

The World Court proposal, dangling in the 
Foreign Relations Committee for a dozen years, 
again is in the open. It proposes the United 
States adhere to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. President Woodrow Wilson 
wanted it just as President Roosevelt wants it 
now. 

It emerged from the Foreign Relations Com- 
mitte Thursday with a reservation that the 
Court “shall not, over an objection of the United 
States, entertain any request for an advisory 
opinion touching any dispute or question in 
which the United States has or claims an in- 
terest.” 

There will be a fight over it, possibly this 
week, but the Administration forces who want it 
are greatly strengthened in numbers over the 
last Congress 


MANY NOMINATIONS 


Hundreds of nominations, mostly covering re- 
cent appointments, were submitted by the Presi- 
dent for confirmation They include former 
Representative A. S. Prajl, N. Y., as member of 
Federal Communications Commission; and Mere- 
dith Nicholson, Ind., Minister to Venezuela. 

The debates ran a wide range from discussion 
of the munitions industry investigation by Sena- 
tors ClarK, Mo., and Pope, Idaho of the investi- 
gating committee; proposed investigation of a 
corner in the sugar market by Senator Vanden- 
berg, Mich.; criticism of home loan, public works 
and patronage policies by Senator Long, La 
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Public ieilities: 
GCrowthot Holding —— 
Company C ome 


Report of Federal Trade 
Commission to Senate 
Investments in Securities 
Not in Danger, 








Providing a picture of the utility 
as it grew up from the 
small lighting to the 
complex network of interconnecting 
systems controlled by holding com- 
the other, the 


industry 


town plant 


one above 
Trade Commission 
sented to the Senate, last 
another installment of its 
covering its six-year utility investi- 


panies, 
Federal pre- 
week, 


report 


gation 

The report sets forth the relation 
of holding companies to. local mo- 
nopoly competition 
among holding companies, lack of 
regulation over holding companies 
and the influence of investment 
bankers in the utility field. It gives 
also a picture of high pressure bid- 
ding for control of operating com- 
panies in the decade 1920-30. 

The prevailing pattern, the report 
states, in local electric service is a 
monopoly subject to State or local 
regulation. This was granted as a 
means of preserving to the public 
the desirable results of competition 
without the undesirable results of 
cut-throat competition common in 
the earliest stages of the industry’s 
growth. 


RISE OF HOLDING COMPANIES 


Then 
companies, the report relates, which 
set about acquiring the common 
stocks of operating companies. Be- 
tore 1920, the field was open; but, as 
more and more of the operating 


of utilities, 


Says FPC 


came the rise of holding | 


companies came under holding com- | 


pany control, the competition for 
operating properties became keen. 
By 1929, bidding reached a stage 
in which prices were offered for 
operating company stocks far above 
any sound values, in the Commis- 
sion’s view. Instances are cited 
where shares were purchased at 
more than 100 times their ledger 
values, the object being to 
control at almost any price. 
Finally, investment bankers, it is 
stated, took a hand, urging holding 
companies to borrow money in the 


secure | 


interest of security wider control | 


over the field. Many bankers 
formed investment affiliates, the re- 
port states, which acted as holders ot 
holding companies, thereby building 
up still larger groups of interests, 
all largely outside the control of any 
regulating body. 


VALUE OF UTILITY BONDS 


A report to President Roosevelt 
by the Federal Power Commission, 
made Jan. 10, disclosed the extent 
of life insurance and savings bank 
investments in utility securities 

This report asserted that less than 
9 per cent of insurance company as- 
sets and less than 3 per cent of sav- 
ings banks in New York State were 
invested in public utility bonds. Less 
than one per cent of insurance com- 
pany assets and no savings bank as- 
sets were in utility preferred stock. 

In addition, the report set out 
that the value of bonds of utility 
companies of the type held by insur- 
ance companies and savings banks 
actually was 6.6 points higher in 
September and November, 1934, than 
in September, 1929, before the stock 
market crash. 

On this basis 
cluded: 

“In view of the above facts it is 
clear that holders of life insurance 
policies and depositors in savings 
banks have no cause for concern 
regarding the security of that part 
of such institutions invested in elec- 
tric utility bonds.” 


the report con- 
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| What the States 


Are Doing —— 


Flood of Bills As Legislatures 
Meet; Banking and Relief 


Legislation 








+e’ [HERE should be a law against 

it.” is the reaction of the in- 
dignant citizen when his personal 
privileges are stamped on or his 
sense of civic righteousness is out- 
raged. 

The impulse to satisfy the popular 
demand to provide legal remedy for 
every maladjustment of social rela- 
tions seems to animate the law- 
makers of the land when legislative 


sessions give opportunity for pro- 
posing new.laws. 
Legislatures of numerous States 


opened this month in regular ses- 
sion 

The legislative hoppers are full of 
bills, many of which never will come 
out of the committee pigeonholes; 
there are included those proposals 
which will provoke animated debate 
and those measures that will be- 
come law 

The President has proposed that 
State banking laws be liberalized to 
permit wider latitude in making 
housing loans in conformity with 
the recovery program. 

A number of States are preparing 
such legislation for enactment; In- 
diana is planning not only to re- 
move restrictions on State banks 
but also to permit building and loan 
associations to extend such credit. 


BETTER GOVERNMENT 

‘OLLECTIVE efforts of the 48 

‘ States to achieve more efficient 
government will be crystallized the 
coming week when the planning 
board of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments meets in Washington to 
draft plans for interstate coopera- 
tion. 

This will be the first meeting of 
the board recently organized by the 
American Legislators’ Association. 
Chief aim of the council is to bring 
State governments into closer touch 
with one another. 

“There are already 60 associations 
of State officials, many of which 
could pool some of their efforts to 
advantage,” explained Henrv W. 
Toll, executive director. 


LAWMAKERS’ PAY 
YHE 48 States pay their lawmak- 
ers more than seven million dol- 
lars in salaries for regular sessions, 
but no individual solon in any State 
receives more than $15 a day, ac- 
cording to a compilation which ap- 
pears in the current issue of State 


Government, official magazine of 
the American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion. 


Seventeen States pay $10 or more 
a day and 21 pay between $5 and 
$10 a day. 

Some of the States, however, pay 
an annual stipend and do not have 
a limit on the length of sessions, so 
that the daily pay may be lower 
when sessions are t.nusually long. 

The highest legislative salary is 
paid by New York, the compilation 
shows, $2,500 a year. Massachusetts 
pays $2,000 a year, and Illinois $3, 
500 for two years 

Pennsylvania pays $2,500 for two 
years, and Wisconsin and California 
$2,400. 

Among the States paying the low- 
est salaries are Michigan and Ore- 
gon, which allot $3 a day, and Con- 
necticut, which pays $300 for two 
years’ term with a five-month ses- 
sion. 
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|‘HOT OIL’: A COURT RULING ON NEW DEAL 


« USPENDED D like a sw a sword over the if 

head of the New Deal is the 
possibility of decisions by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
declaring the Administration’s key 
laws unconstitutional. 

Last week this sword fell on one 
clause of the Recovery Act and 
completely destroyed the clause. 

The clause, section 9c, was a pro- 
vision authorizing the President to 
forbid interstate shipment of “hot 
oil,” that is, oil produced in excess 





ot amounts fixed by State authori- | 


ties. 

“The Story of ‘Hot Oil’” is told in 
Uncle Sam’s News Reel on page 13. 

By 
tice Cardozo dissenting, the Court 
held the clause unconstitutional, as 
well as the executive orders issued 
under it by the President and by 
Petroleum Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes. 

As the news of this decision was 
flashed across the country, anxious 
questions were asked about its ef- 
fect, not only on the oil industry but 
on the NRA and other administra- 


an eight to one decision, Jus- | 


7 














tive bodies created under authority | 


of the emergency legislation. 
Answers to some of these questions 
were yielded by a study of the de- 


cision. A certain amount of light 
was thrown on others by implica- 
tion. 


EFFECT OF DECISION 

In the first place the decision had 
no bearing on the oil code. Said 
Chief Justice Hughes in reading the 
majority opinion: 

“We express no opinion as to the 
interpretation or validity of the pro- 
visions of the oil code.” So the NRA 
was not specifically affected. 

What the decision did say was 
that Congress had delegated its au- 
thority to the President in an im- 
proper manner. It had not stated 
its own policy in the matter of pro- 
hibition of interstate shipment of 
‘hot oil’ and it had not sufficiently 
limited the scope of the President’s 
actions in carrying out Congress’ 
purposes. 

The decision therefore did two 
things. First, it put an end to one 
effective means of Federal control of 


“hot oil.” Second, it si:owed by im- 
plication how an oil control law 
might be properly drawn. 

Immediately after the decision 
was announced Mr. 
a setback which he said would be 
temporary, abolished the Federal 
Tender Board, and reorganized it as 
@ branch of the Petroleum Adminis- 
trative Board, which would continue 
to act in Texas. 


EAST TEXAS PROBLEM 

The fields in East Texas had been 
the chief source of the overprodu- 
tion which disorganized the oil mar- 
ket and brought the industry to a 
state of prostration. 

State control had largely broken 
down. The oil code proved inade- 
quate. To meet this situation Mr. 
Ickes created the Federal Tendér 
Board which required every shipper 
to proure a tender, or certificate of 
legality, before he could clear a 
shipment of oil or gasoline to any 
point outside the State. Mr. Ickes 
credits this Board with having vir- 
tually stopped the flow of hot oil 
from Texas. 


Ickes, admitting | 





“HOT OIL” STILL FLOWS 

The abolition of the Federal Ten- 
der Board does not necessarily leave 
the flood gates to excess production 
wide open. In the first place, the 
States have their own agencies for 
enforcing production control, al- 
though Federal offiicals are not op- 
timistic over their ability to cope 
with the situation. 

Then there is the oil code author- 
ity, officially known as the Petrol- 
eum Administrative Board, with its 
code enforcement powers. 


CONGRESS POWERS 

Coming now to the wider implica- 
tions of the decision. 

The Court held that Congress 
might delegate powers to the Presi- 
dent or to anyone else provided that 
these powers do not amount to the 
exercise of the legislative function. 

In practice, this means that Con- 
gress must declare the purposes 
which it wishes carried out, and de- 
scribe the general conditions under 
which action must be taken. It is 
then the duty of the person receiv- 
ing the delegated powers to decide 





whether or not the prescribed con- 
Citions exist and in case they do to 
perform the tasks specified by Con- 
gress. 

These are the limits as laid down 
by the Supreme Court within which 
Congress may delegate its authority. 


| JUSTICE CARDOZO’S DISSENT 


On this general ruling all nine 


| Justices of the Court were agreed. 





In his dissenting opinion Justice 
Cardozo did not question the above 
principle. Where he differed from 
his associates was in the belief that 
the Recovery Act actually did limit 
the authority delegated by Congress 
to the President as relating to the 
oil control powers and that it did set 
a definite limit to the actions which 
he might take under section 9c. 

By thus defining the means by 
which Congress may concentrate its 
authority in the President with a 
view to quick and effective action 
the Supreme Court, according to 
many observers, has offered a guide 
to future legislation or to the re- 
vision of present emergency laws. 


























Ture's no need to take the least punishment when 
you go traveling. Especially when you can ride in 
perfect comfort on the air-conditioned trains of Chesa- 
peake and Ohio. You can take a deep breath and relax. 
There is no hot, stale stuffiness to make you wilt. No 
drafts to dodge. There is no gritty film to wash off 


your hands. There are no cinders in your ears. You 


ride in air-conditioned comfort on 
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The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the Chesapeake and Ohio. 
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Insist upon it! 


sleep comfortably under a light-weight blanket. You 
ride in an even, springlike temperature. Your clothes 
stay fresh and clean. Your surroundings are cheerful. 
Noises are subdued. Dining-car meals are appetizingly 
cooked and served, at painless prices. All this adds up 
to make a trip remarkable for its elegance and ease. 


There is no extra fare. 
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“To Lrexp08 he Gousral Welfare 


..-. From the Preamble to the lonstitukian 











GOCIAL security to make early legislative 
“" appearance. 


. 7 . 
Relief for able-bodied will soon mean 
“jobs”. 


Census of jobless. Will Congress ask for it? 
Surgeon General reports 1933 had lowest 
national death rate. 


. * - 


Bird's-eye view of America’s housing needs. 


* . * 


Security by Law 
The President’s program of social 
legislation 

~TORMS bring their rainbows, depressions their 


“" social legislation. Like a rainbow with a pot 


of gold at its foot will seem to many the laws 
which the President is expected to recommend 
to Congress this week. 

Security is the thought behind them; social 









Pa 
—Underwood & Underwood 
GUARDIAN OF HEALTH 
There is no apparent evidence, says Surgeon 
General Hugh S. Cumming of the Public 
Health Service, that the depression has caused 
more deaths or illness. 









security, which means financial security, for the 
unemployed and aged, for children and mothers, 
for the crippled and sick. 


MORE URGENT PROVISIONS 


After a White House conference last week be- 
tween Democratic leaders of Congress and Sec- 
retary of Labor Frances Perkins, at which 
Joseph W. Byrns, Speaker of the House, was pres- 
ent, Miss Perkins foreshadowed briefly the more 
important features which the Administration's 
security program will include. 

These, she said, are: 

Aid to dependent children, to persons crip- 
pled or handicapped; Federal grants in aid of 
old age pensions to those States that have laws 
on the subiect; old age insurance and unem- 
ployment insurance, but both without Federal 
aid; and a small extension of Federal aid for 
the public health, including maternity care. 

The conference concerned itself particularly 
with the kind of legislation needed to carry out 
the program when it reaches Congress. 

Never have White House recommendations 
been awaited with more profound general at- 
tention. As proof of this, though no direct in- 
formation about the recommendations will be 
available until the Executive message reaches 
Congress, may be cited the report that the plans 
provide a pension of $40 a month for every 
destitute American 65 years or more of age. 


loforraation Sarmee 
jor Cinxauas 


ve 


Q. How many judges are there on the Supreme 
Court bench? 

A. Nine, including the Chief Justice. 

7 * * 

Q. When was Associate Justice Cardozo ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court? 

A. President Hoover appointed Justice Car- 
dozo Feb. 15, 1932. He was confirmed by the 
Senate on Feb. 24, 1932, and entered upon his 
duties March 14, 1932. 

- ™ * 

Q. Who are the members of the United States 
Council of National Defense? 

A. The Secretary of War, Chairman, and the 
Secretaries of the Navy, Interior, Agriculture 
Commerce and Labor. 

* * ” 

Q. Are residents of the District of Columbia 
represented in Congress? 

A. No. The residents of the District of Colum- 
bia do not have a vote. 

Q. Who is the youngest Senator? 

A. Rush D. Holt, of West Virginia. Although 
elected as Senator, he is under age and will not 
be sworn in as Senator until he reaches his 
thirtieth birthday, June 19, 1935. 

* * = 

Q. Is there a publication issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture which gives rules for 
grading and marketing fresh fruits and vege- 
tables? 

A. The Handbook of United States Standards 
for Grading and Marketing Fresh Fruits and 
Vegetables, obtainable at the Government Print- 
ing Office for 15 cents. 
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News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and 


+ + 


Health-What the Relief Agencies Are Doing 











The social security program stands distinct 
from the new long-term work relief program 
which also is scheduled for immediate considera- 
tion. Beside asking a comparatively small ap- 
propriation to start the social security provisions, 
it is understood the President will ask for four 
billion dollars to ensure a work program in- 
tended to replace the direct giving of Govern- 
ment money and food to the unemployed. ve 


Cost of Job Insurance 


Contributions from weekly pay of 

wage earners may be provided 
SOCIAL security, however, holds the center of 

interest at the moment; not only because of 
the prospective benefit to unemployed and de- 
pendent, but likewise because achieving this 
benefit may mean contributions from ‘the pay 
envelopes of the employed. 

The suggestion has been made that unem- 
ployment insurance, for example, be supported 
in part by a 1 to 3 per cent levy on weekly pay 
envelopes containing less than $50. 

For months the Committee on Economic Secur- 
ity has investigated conditions throughout the 
country and upon its report the President’s 
recommendations are based. 

The old-age pension may not be worked out 
completely till 1937 and meanwhile adherents of 
different old-age pension ideas, notably the 
Townsend plan, may delay matters in Congress. 


Administering ‘Security’ 


States to operate system of aid to 

aged, unemployed, and widows 
=TILL, those who should know what the com- 
\" mittee report contains have described the 
general outlines of the recommendations to 
which they expect it to lead, and therefore of 
the laws which they expect to follow the recom- 
mendations. 

Unemployment insurance would be financed 
by a small pay-roll tax on both employer and em- 
ploye, the money thus collected by the Govern- 
ment being paid out to States that conformed 
to a Federal standard. 

Old-age and widows’ pensions would operate 
under State laws. 

In the matter of health insurance, the com- 
mittee is reported to have asked that $3,000,000 
of relief funds be spent on infant-maternity aid 
and $10,000,000 on combating epidemic diseases. 

The committee is also understood to urge the 
appropriation of between forty and fifty million 
dollars to build hospitals in areas which now 
lack them. 


The End of the Dole 


Four billions to be spent to put 

seven million on Work Relief 
A CCORDING to present plans, the old-age pen- 
~~ sions and the unemployment insurance 
would come under a new Government division. 
This division would be under the supervision of 
the Department of Labor. 

In the meantime, with the insistence of the 
President in his recent message to Congress that 
work must replace dole, there looms the most 
important change in the present relief situation 
since the Federal Government began to take 
care of the unemployed two and a half years 
ago. 

In order that all the able-bodied shall work 
for the aid they receive, the relief program 
will become part of the public works program 
and the Public Works Administration will no 
longer be separate from the Relief Administra- 
tion, provided Congress passes the appropria- 
tions to taper off the direct relief and start the 
work relief on its way. 

How the work relief will be managed and 
who will manage it are points not yet disclosed. 





—Underwood & Underwood | 
PERHAPS— 
This newly invented machine at the Bureau 
of Standards may prove an aid in treatment 
of cancer. It’s a device for measuring accu- 
rately the dosage of X-rays for the human 
body. 








But whether Relief Administrator Harry L. Hop- 
kins or Public Works Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes takes charge, whether Mr. Hopkins directs 
the project with his department transferred 
into the Department of the Interior or some 
newcomer is made chief, the four-billion-dollar 
program is expected to furnish seven million 


jobs. 
About half of these would be jobs for workers 
taken off direct relief; the other half, jobs 


created in private industry through the demand 
for materials to supply the public works projects. 


Britain’s System 
Pledge of maintenance for all un- 
employed low-wage earners 


WHILE security legislation is about to engross 

Congress, Great Britain has assumed the 
full care and maintenance of every able-bodicd 
wage earner in the country who normally earns 
less than $25 a week. Under this decision of last 
week about seventeen million wage earners 
passed under the care of the new Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board which guaranteed them 
Government assistance for an indefinite period 
when they are out of work; assistance in cash, 
“as a matter of right and decency,’ with no 
poor-law stigma attached. 

Of those now under the wing of the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board, about four million are 
farm laborers, domestic servants, and workers 
who “employ themselves,” such as newsboys and 
street vendors; classes not heretofore eligible for 
unemployment insurance. 

Moreover, the worker out of a job is not ex- 
pected to consume his savings unless they are 
well above the working class scale. The amount 
of relief is adjusted according to the rent he 
pays; and the only requirements are that he shall 
normally earn less than $25 a week, he shall be 
between 16 and 65 years, and shall make a real 
effort to find employment. 


A Low Death Rate 


Public health at record high level 
despite economic troubles 

ONE bright ray comes out of the depression; 
the general level of public health has re- 


mained exceptionally high. 
Surgeon General Hugh S. Cumming in his 
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United States Public Health Service report to 
Congress last week made this announcement to- 
gether with the fact that the death rate for 
1933 was the lowest in the history of the country. 

Work by relief agencies combined with the ab- 
sence of widespread epidemics to produce the 
record low of 10.5 deaths per thousand popula- 
tion in 1933 and the second lowest of 10.8 in 1932. 

Tuberculosis, a scourge in former business de- 
pressions, claimed fewer victims in 1933 than 
ever before; so did typhoid and diphtheria. 


THE BATTLE AGAINST CANCER 

What is considered an invention of extraordi- 
nary value in the treatment of deep-seated can- 
cer as well as other ailments was announced a 
few days ago by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

The apparatus makes it possible for scientists 
to gauge with acuracy the effect on the patient’s 
tissues of X-rays and radium rays at any depth 
inside the body. 

Before the invention of this gauge by Lauris- 
ton S. Taylor and F. L. Mohler, physicians have, 
as a rule, been unable to tell whether X-rays or 
radium rays were more effective in a special case 
for the reason that the effect of one at a certain 
depth was not known in comparison with the 
other. 


Laws for Foods and Drugs 


New bill recognizes vast changes 
since passage of original act in 1906 


ABELS which definitely tell what’s inside; this 
is a requirement of the proposed new food 
and drugs law which has already been introduced 
into the Senate as one of the major pieces of 
legislation for the year. Those who want the 
new bill say the old was negative in respect to 
precisely what were the ingredients which the 
food or drug package contained. 

Presented the day after Congress assembled by 
Senator Royal S. Copeland (Dem.), of New York, 
the new bill discards many of the features which 
raised a storm of objection to a similar measure 
sponsored by the same Senator in June, 1933. 

It also aims to satisfy the objections of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the original Food and 
Drugs Act. For fifteen years the Department has 
held that the Federal Act passed in 1906 does 
not protect the consumer against misbranded or 
even adulterated drugs and food because it does 
not cover the sweeping change which since 1906 
has taken place in the food and drug industries. 

The present bill provides for two committees-— 
on Public Health and on Food Standards—to set 
up rules and regulations. To protect both pub- 
lic health and the industries involved, the com- 
mittees are to include representatives of the in- 
dustries as well as “five members designated by 
the President with a view to their distinguished 
scientific standing and interest in public health 
and without regard to their political affiliation.” 


DIFFERENCES CITED 

A stumbling-block in the June bill was the 
prohibition of advertising cures for a long list of 
ailments; portions of the public itself were afraid 
they would not be allowed to buy favorite prepa- 
rations and take them under the directions on 
the label. 

The new bill forbids the advertisement of cures 
only for cancer, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, 
heart and vascular disorders, though by recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Public Health 
additions to this list may be made. Another 
provision forbids the indiscriminate marketing 
of drugs which should not be administered except 
under careful supervision. 


RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 

On the other hand, various restrictions upon 
the sale of fresh fruits and vegetables in pack- 
ages are removed. “Voluntary inspection” of 
factories processing certain sea foods is to be 
continued. 

Where public health can not otherwise be pro- 
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More than three-fourths of America’s homes are in good condition or in need of minor repairs. 
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About one-fourth, most of which are vacant, 


are in need of major repairs or are unfit for human habjtation. (See article, column 5.) 
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tected, the operation of factories under Federal 
permit is provided. 

At the same time, the new bill provides more 
severe penalties for violations, plus injunctions 
in the case of repeated offenses. Opponents of 
the present Act hold that its low penalties are 
inadequate. 


Our ‘Typical’ Home 
Survey shows. widespread ‘sub- 
standard’ living conditions 


| ERE’S the “typical American home,” built of 
statistics compiled by the Real Property In- 
ventory. 

The typical American home is a single-family 
dwelling about nineteen years old, of wood or 
frame construction, with five rooms, a bath tub 
or shower, indoor sanitary conveniences, electric 
lights, and gas range. For heating the house, it 
depends on stoves instead of a furnace. 

That “widespread sub-standard living condi- 
tions” exist throughout American cities is the 
rather surprising statement made recently by As- 
sistant Director Nathaniel H. Engle of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, his 
statement being based on this Real Property In- 
ventory of 64 cities. 

Though the final reports on the inventory have 
not yet been released, they are believed to show 
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RESUMING THE FIGHT 
Senator Royal S. Copeland, who has again in- 
troduced his Pure Food and Drug bill in Con- 
gress, and will press for action on the measure. 





that more than 58,000 of some 2,600,000 dwellings 
were “unsuitable for use”; and yet more than 41,- 
000 of them were occupied. 

Some 200,000 of the houses surveyed were va- 
cant; of these, only a quarter were in good re- 
pair, nearly half were in need of minor repairs, 
and almost a quarter would be unfit if major re- 
pairs were long postponed. 

It is Mr. Engle’s opinion that “there is a po- 
tential economic demand for a million and a 
half new dwelling units in urban America.” (See 
illustration at the bottom of this page). 

The survey showed, among other things, that 
more rented homes than owner-occupied have 
mechanical refrigeration on the Pacific Coast, 
while elsewhere the opposite is true. Sixteen per 
cent of the owner-occupied homes, and a greater 
per cent of rented ones, had neither bath tub nor 
shower; in two sections, more than a third of 
rented houses had no inside sanitary conven- 
iences, and in three sections this item was missing 
from more than a fifth of the private homes. 
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GOLD CLAUSE—Statement found in many 
bonds issued since the Civil War stipulating their 
payment at maturity in gold dollars (or the 
equivalent) of the same weight and fineness as 
those in circulation at the date of original sale. 

* * * 


MAJORITY AND MINORITY WHIPS—In each 
house of Congress one man is chosen for each 
major political party to keep in contact with 
members of his party, ascertain their views, ad- 
vise them of legislation the party desires, notify 
absentees to be present at important votes, and 
otherwise act as a contact lieutenant for the 
floor leader of his party group. 

» * * 


GAG RULE—Drastic limitation of debate or 
amendments. May be permanent or a special 
rule to rush a particular measure. A motion to 
discharge a committee from consideration of a 
bill, so as to force the measure out into the 
House may be used as a gag rule by increasing 
the number of members’ signatures required for 


such motions, as was done recently in the 
House. -It now requires 218 signatures in the 
House. 


* . * 


CLOTURE RULE—Term for rule passed by the 
Senate which has the same effect in the Senate 
as the gag rule has in the House. It is invoked 
only in extreme cases when the majority wants 
to break a deadlock in legislation caused by un- 
limited debate, or where it is necessary to rush 
legislation through against substantial opposi- 
tion. 
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COURSE OF EVENTS HERE AND ABROAD AND THEIR EFFECT ON OUR GOVERNMENT 























and Canadian 


have decided that 


(;ORLD .COURT .AGAIN. Once | 1926 remains, of course, to be deter- The London conference, Mr. Davis | tively as American 
more the Senate of the United mined. states, promoted a frank exchange commissioners, 
States is taking between its teeth * * « of views between the three powers. the sinking was unjustified. 
| 


that perennial bone of contention, 
the question of adherence by the 
United States to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 

The Senate Foreign Relations 
Commitiee made certain that the 
World Cou.t question will be con- 
sidered at this session when on Jan. 
9, by a vote of 14 to 7, it reported 
favorably to the Senate the proto- 
cols which, if the Senate ratifies 
them, will make the United States a 
World Court member in accordance 
with the terms of the Root formula 
of 1929. 


AN IMPORTANT RESERVATION. 
7 In favorably reporting the 
World Court protocols, the Foreign 
Relations Committee included, how- 
ever, one important reservation. The 
United States should adhere to the 
Court, the Committee recommends, 
with the understanding that the 
Court “shall not, over an objection 
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—Wide World 
Chief Justice Duff of Canada (left) 
and Supreme Court Justice Van 
Devanter who decided the interna- 
tional case of the rum runner “I’m 
Alone”, sunk by the Coast Guard 


of the United States, entertain any 
request for an advisory opinion 
touching any dispute or question in 
which the United States has or 
claims an interest.” 

And in so doing, the Committee 
has in effect revived the famous 
fifth reservation which the Senate 
attached to its ratification of the 
World Court protocols in 1926. This 
reservation was not accepted by the 
nations which had adhered to the 
Court at this time, with the result 
that the Senate’s ratification went 
tor naught. 

x * * 

(THE ROOT FORMULA. After the 

refusal of the other nations to 
accept the Senate’s reservation, ne- 
gotiations lapsed. Then, in 1929, 
former Secretary of State Elihu 
Root and the Court’s Committee of 
Jurists worked out the now famous 
“Root formula” as a compromise 
substitute for the fifth reservation. 

The Root formula provides, briefly, 
that if the League asks the Court to 
render an advisory opinion on any 
question to which the United States 
objects, and no agreement on the 
matter between the League and the 
United States proves possible, the 
United States shall be at liberty to 
withdraw from the Court. 


e & & 

(THE WHOLE HOG. And now the 

Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has recommended that the 
Senate ratify the World Court pro- 
tocols, subject both to the qualifi- 
cation contained in the Root for- 
mula, and to that contained in the 
fifth reservation for which the Root 
formula was designed as a substi- 
tute. 

Whether the nations which have 
already adhered to the Court will 
look with more favor on the fifth 
reservation now than they did in 
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NORMAN DAVIS IS BACK. .And, 
~ returning to his native heath 
after roamin’ in the gloamin’ of the 
recent London naval conference, the 
General Disarmament Conference. 
and other diplomatic gestures in the 
direction of peace and disarmament, 
America’s roving ambassador is as 
optimistic as ever. 

Reporting on his journeys to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt ana Secretary of 
State Hull, Mr. Davis expressed the 
hape that the naval disarmament 
outlook, at present beclouded by the 
failure of the London conference 
and the subsequent Japanese abro- 
gation of the Washington Naval 
Treaty, will be brightened by a new 
naval agreement within the next 
year. 


And, he maintains, although Japan- 
ese pride causes that country to 
favor abolition of the ratio system of 
limitation, Nippon no more desires 
& naval armaments race than does 
Britain or the United States. 

* * * 


NAUTICAL BOOMERANG. The 
sinking of the Canadian ship 
“I’m Alone” off the Louisiana coast 
as a rum runner, in 1929, by an 
American coast guard cutter, is 
proving to be something of a boom- 
erang, in so far at least as the 
United States Treasury is concerned. 
After devoting long periods of 
study to the question involved, As- 
Sociate Justice Willis Van Devanter, 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
and Sir Lyman Poore Duff, Chief 
Justice of Canada, acting respec- 


As a result, the sinking will cost 
the United States $50,666.50—of 
which $25,000 is to go to the Cana- 
dian Government and the remain- 
der to the officers and crew of the 
vessel and their families. 

In addition, the Unitea States 
must make a formal apology to the 
Canadian government. 


* x * 


VENTS IN EUROPE. Claiming an 

. equal share of European atten- 
tion this week were two important 
developments—an agreement con- 
cluded at Rome between Premier 
Mussolini of Italy, and Foreign Min- 
ister Laval of France, and the hold- 
ing of the long-awaited plebiscite 
in the Saar. 

The most important provisions of 
the Franco-Italian agreement relate 
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Wide World 


“TOMMIES” ON PARADE IN THE SAAR 


to Central European conditions, and 
to the colonial situation in Africa. 
With regard to the former, France 
and Italy agree to consult with each 
other should the independence of 


Austria ever be threatened, and to 
recommend the adoption of a gen- 
eral pact under which all countries 
interested in tne Central European 
Situation would agree not to take 


part in movements designed to dis- 
turb the territorial integrity of their 
neighbors 

With regard to the latter, France 
cedes to Italy 45,000 square miles of 
territory lying to the south of the 
talian colony of Libya, as well as a 
strip containing 400 square miles in 
French Somaliland; agrees that 
Italy shall have a share in the 
ownership of the Franco-Abyssinian 
railway running from Jibuti, in 
French Somaliland, to Addis Ababa, 
capital of Abyssinia; and agrees that 
talians shall have special privileges 
in the French colony of Tunis. 

The future fate of the Saar now 
lies with the half-million odd ballots 
which were cast in yesterday’s (Jan. 
13) plebiscite. Every surface indica- 
tion favors reumon of the Saar with 
Germany, but until the official count 
is announced the result will remain 
uncertain. 
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this New Standard Chevrolet—today! 
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Senator Carter Glass 


Appropriations chairman and a 
master of peppery debate 


r Glass of Virginia, Chair- 


\\ HEN Senator Carter 





man ite Committee on Appro- 
priations, makes a speech a crowded Senate 


listens 


“The gentleman from Virginia” is sandy-com- 
plexioned, small of stature, sharp of voice. He 
t 1al deliberation. But drawn into 


alks with unust 
nti ! red pepper and tamales are mild 
Senator Glass is 


He swaps 





has 
for 


ana national, 









“thoroughly human” veteran legislator who 
ll carefully watch his banking act this 
session 
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about half that period, and also served as Secre- 

tary of the Treasury under President Wilson 
Born at Lynchburg, Senator Glass says he was 

educated in its public and private schools “and 


in the newspaper business.” He owns both 
newspapers at Lynchburg. 

After serving seven terms in the House, and 
then in the Cabinet, Senator Glass became a 
Senator in 1920. He has been Chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations ever since the 
Democrats took control. 

The other day the Senate Committee on 


Banking and Currency named him as chairman 
of its subcommittee to consider any changes in 
the National Banking Act. He was the principal 
author of that act and says it should have a 
fair trial before any changes are made 


Senator Key Pittman 


President pro tem of Senate, he 
heads Foreign Relations Committee 


YENATOR Pittman, of Nevada, who has just 

been re-named President pro tem of the 
Senate and Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, has a record of 22 years 
in the Senate. 

Once he was a Southern college boy who went 
to the Pacific Coast to practice law and then 
joined in a rush to the gold fields of Alaska. 

Now he presides over the Senate whenever 
Vice President Garner is absent and his com- 
mittee handles such matters the World 
Court and all treaties. 

Born at Vicksburg, Miss., in 1872, Senator 
Pittman was educated by private tutors and in 
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Once he mushed with crowds to Alaska’s gold 
fields, now one of Senate’s wealthiest. 





He settled at Seattle to 
practice law. In 1897 came the gold discoveries 
in the Klondyke region. With the crowd went 
Mr. Pittman He stayed in that northern 
region until 1901. 

During that time Mr. Pittman worked as a 
miner for two years. He attacked corruption in 
the mining sections and was the first prosecuting 
attorney at Nome, Alaska. He formulated what 
was known as the “consent” form of govern- 
ment at Nome. 

Then Mr. Pittman went to the mining town of 
Tonapah, Nev., where he has lived ever since 
He is rated one of the wealthiest men in the 
Senate, has a quiet. smiling personality and is a 
vigorous debater 
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Frank R. McNinch, Power Commission Head 
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Lawyer Who Helped Shape the TVA ‘Yardstick’ 


(THERE may be a number of people on one side 

—or both—of the power controversy who con- 
sider the Big Stick and the Yardstick the same 
instrument with different names 

But if these persons could slip into one of the 
comfortable arm chairs across a certain bare 
glass-topped desk in a little out-of-the-way 
office in Washington they might be able to take 
a slightly more cheerful view ©: things. 


Across the desk sits—and this means late into 
the evenings frequently—Frank R. MeNinch, 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commission. It 
may be _ his voice, or the way he learned to use 
it during the many years when he was talking 
to a jury, it may be the fact that his Scotch 
ancestor moved into Ireland before the family 
came to America, or it may be that he would 
rather plant and nurse a peach or a pear tree 
than cut one down, but whatever it is, the fact 
remains that many of the power magnates who 
recently—and there have been more than the 
papers knew about—-came tc growl remained to 
relax on the upholstery and negotiate. 

Mr. MeNinch looks at you with eyes that do 
not wander and speaks from a very square jaw. 
But, as he admits, while he is cautiously Scotch 
enough to avoid a fight if he can, he’s Irish 
enough heartily to enjoy one once hes in it. 

As to his tenderness for the growing things 
he acknowledges that he’d be happier if he had 
nothing to do after work but go home to that 
fruit farm of his outside of Charlotte and spend 
the late Carolina afternoons with knife and 
pruning-hook and spray. 


CALLED BY MR. HCOVER 

There are some interesting paradoxes in Mr. 
MeNinch’s career. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion is bi-partisan, and President Hoover in 
making his appointments when the body was re- 
olganized named two Democrats. One was Mr. 
MeNinch. 
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was surprised and not particularly interested. 
In fact he respectfully declined. 

That was in July, 1930. He had never occupied 
himself in the subject of public utilities. He had 
a home that he loved just outside his birthplace 
of Charlotte. He was happy in his work. 

But the following December he received a tele- 
phone call from the White House repeating the 
invitation. This time he accepted, regretfully 
left his suburban acres and came to Washing- 
ton. He still yearns for his home-land but ad- 
mits that he has never had a more interesting 
job than the one he helds now. 

Perhaps one reason his present occupation is 
more congenial is because his duties are such 
that he is continually required to draw upon his 
legal knowledge and experience, not merely in 
matters of legislation litigation but in the 
type of personal negotiation and the underlying 
philosophy of governmental attitude involved. 


EARLY LEGAL AMBITION 

And Frank McNinch loves the iaw. He always 
wanted to be a lawyer clear back in his boyhood 
when he couldn’t afford to study it and while 
he traveled about the country as salesman for a 
wholesale grocery, he read his lawbooks on dusty 
trains and in the evenings after he had mailed 
in his orders and figured out his.meager expense 
slips. 


or 


Finally he acquired a sum of specie which 
seemed sufficient on which to start a formal 
education. He went to the president of the 
University of North Carolina and stated his 


case. If, he said, the university would arrange 
temporarily for his tuition, he himself would 
take care of bed, board and incidentals. 

How much, the kindly president inquired, did 
the prospective Blackstone have in cold cash for 
these “extra” curricular activities? 

Confidently, the young man displayed his as- 
sets. Regretfully the good doctor shook his head 
Man couldn’t live, he pointed out, by the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge alone 








“Well,” replied the president, “if anybody wants 
to be a lawyer that badly he probably will.” 

So he wrote out a note for the tuition. Mr. 
McNinch has had an enduring love for his 
Alma Mater ever since. 


WAS WARTIME MAYOR 

When he had won his degree he began prac- 
tice in Charlotte and, except for two interrup- 
tions, didn’t stop it until he came to Washington. 

The first interlude was one term in the State 
Legislature in 1905. The next was wartime mayor 
of the town. Both came about without seeking. 

Although Mr. McNinch had never occupied 
himself with the power or utilities questions, ex- 
cept perhaps as they affected the municipality 
during his two terms as mayor of Charlotte from 
1917 to 1921, he soon took a very positive stand 
on the commission and won the respect and 
support of the Progressive element including 
Senators Norris, Walsh and Wheeler. 

When Ralph B. Williamson died in 1932, Mr. 
McNinch was elected to succeed him as vice 
chairman. 


GENESIS OF THE YARDSTICK 


He had never met Mr. Roosevelt but while the 
latter was still Governor and concerned over 
power questions in New York State his atten- 
tion was called to some of the opinions written 
by Mr. McNinch. 

Mr. Roosevelt was so much impressed that 
when he made his pre-inauguration trip. with 
Senator Norris to Muscle Shoals, he invited Mr. 
MeNinch to go along and so it might be said, 
that when the famous TVA Yardstick was being 
whittled out, Mr. MeNinch had a hand in it. 

In the July of 1933, on the resignation of Dr. 
George Otis Smith, President Roosevelt desig- 
nated Mr. McNinch as chairman of the Commis- 
sion and he was duly elected. Jas: June he was 
reappointed for a five-year term to continue as 
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Senator Pat Harrison 


He is chairman of powerful finance 
committee 


JN THE front row of the Senate Chamber, al- 

most in the Vice President's shadow, is the tall 
figure of the Administration’s keynote speaker 
in Congress, Senator Harrison of Mississippi. 

Now chairman of the powerful Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, handling all tax and tariff 
matters, Senator Harrison's career at Washing- 
ton harks back 23 years to the time he came 
into town as an obscure member of the lower 
house. 

Born at Crystal Springs, Miss., in 1881, becom- 
ing in time a country lawyer and a district at- 
torney in what is now Gulfport, Senator Harri- 






Mississippi's political idol and also chief 
“lambaster” of the Administration’s opponents 
in the Senate. 





son was always ambitious to serve under the big 


, dome at the National Capitel. 


His first speech was about cotton futures. The 
new member was brimful of energy and his 
friends of the press, with whom he exchanged 
salutations by first names, sent out stories about 
him and his activities. He called and signed 
himself as Pat, though christened Byron P. 

In Mississippi, as ta Washington, his fame 
spread. Constituents of other Mississippi Con- 
gressmen wrote to him. So finally in 1919 Pat 
Harrison became a Senator. He has been a 
political idol in Mississippi ever since. 

Now, in perfect teamwork with Majority 
Leader Robinson, Senator Harrison rises when- 
ever his party is criticised. Lambasted, the op- 
position leaders smile; later they lock arms with 
him and they dine together. He likes baseball, 
golf, dancing and motion pictures 


Senator M. M. Neely 


Head of Rules Committee, which 
directs work of the Senate 


GENATOR Matthew M. Neely, of West Virginia, 

has one of the new chairmanships in the 
Senate, that of the Committee on’ Rules. He 
has been a member of the Committee in former 
Congresses and now succeeds Senator Copeland 
of New York, who prefers to be Chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The Rules Committee is the arbiter of the 
conduct of the Senate. It has the administra- 
tive control of the Senate side of the Capitol. 
Every rule, the use of the floor and the galler- 





For more than 22 years, State, National poli- 
tics have been his province. 





ies, the publications and a host of other details 
come under its supervision. 

Sixty years old, Senator Neely has participated 
in State and national politics for upwards of 22 
years. 

A native of Grove, W. Va., he was educated at 
the West Virginia University. Settling at Fair- 
mont, his present home city, he practiced law 
and was mayor of Fairmont in 1908-10. For two 
years he was clerk of the West Virginia House 
of Delegates. 

In 1913 Mr. Neely was elected to Congress and 

















But that didn’t stop young McNinch. He would, head of the Commission and the President served four terms. Then he was elected Senator 
he said. take that risk doesn’t seem to be a bit sorry about either He is now serving his second term 
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ANGELES 


LIMITED 


Nothing like this famous train fora 
pr oper introduction to California. Com- 
ort’s the thing for which it is famous 
—a cheery, satisfying sort of comfort that 
is a perfect sneeseaee this Land of Sun- 
shine and Orange Blossoms. 

Tempting menus—delicious food. Valet 
and maid service—barber— bath. And a 
roadbed as smooth as experience and 
skill can make it. 

America’s newest attraction—BOULDER 
DAM—is an interesting, inexpensive, 
one-day side trip. Only $1.75 round trip 
for 22-mile motor coach trip from Las 
Vegas, Nev. 

The LOS ANGELES LIMITED leaves Chi- 
cago daily at 9:35 p.m. Also other fine 
California trains, including the famous 
SAN FRANCISCO OVERLAND LIMITED 





Low cost, escorted, 
all-expense tours te 
California this winter. 
Send for details. 


peseeeeens USF THIS dee i 
Frequent sailings 5 UNION PACIFIC W.Ry. 4 
from Pacific Coast ‘ Dept. 216-G Dept. 618-G ‘ 
é 4 g 904 Girard a Co. 1002 Girard Trust 8 
Ports to Hawaii, 1 Bid Co. Bldg. ' 
Australia, New Zea- . Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. H 

; & 6 So. La Salle St 7 So. Clark St. 

land and the Orient. 3 Chicago, Ill Chicago, Til. ' 

‘ Please send me illustrated California booklet # 

~\' = complete information on low winter fares. 


i Check here if you are interested inanescorted § 
SS NS w © all-expense California tour r 


NORTH WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC 
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AAA- — - Agricultural _ ‘Adjustment 
Administration. Prepares 
to meet criticism expected to arise 
now that food prices are starting 
higher again. Defends right of | 
farmers to get a larger share of the 
country’s income. Shaping up 
amendments to act for considera- | 
tion by Congress. Supreme Court 
decision limiting Congress delega- 
tions of power may affect AAA pro- | 
cessing taxes. 
FERA—Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. Issues re- 
port on occupational characteristics 
of persons on relief in several 
southern cities, showing that 89 per 
cent of the households on relief 
contain one or more persons of em- 
ployable age who want work. Cen- 
sus reveals 45,716 transients em-- 
ployed on work projects. 
FHA— —Federal Sensing Adminis- 
tration. Ward M. Canady, 
Director of Public Relations, de- 
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To Our 1,255 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Who Joined Us This Week and 
Who Are Receiving Their First 
Copy of The United States News: 


THE most important subject of the day is na- 
tional affairs. 

This whole subject is often so involved, and 
so complicated that it is extremely confusing— 
unless painstakingly untangled and set forth in 
its proper proportions! Hence, The United 
States News. 

The whole idea of this newsmagazine is to 
give you a chance to see the “‘forest”’ of national 
affairs—and, at the same time, not to overlook 


the important “‘trees.”’ 


News From Original Sources 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS gathers its news 
from original sources, and checks all the facts 
the same way. 

This newsmagazine cuts through the welter of 
news which comes out of Washington each week, 
sifts it, sorts it, verifies it first-hand, condenses it— 
and organizes it for quick reading. The United 
States News aims to give you clarification and under- 


standing of ‘“‘what it’s all about.” 


Speed Is Essential! 


The United States 
The news 


BECAUSE speed is essential, 
News is presented in newspaper form, 
and interpretation thus reaches you over the week- 
end without loss of time. With any other form, this 
same speed would be impossible. 

But you will note that nevertheless the articles 
in The United States News are written with maga- 
zine perspective. The articles explain not alone 
what has happened, but what is the true significance 


and meaning of current developments. 


Circulation Department 


Che Auited States News 


The Weekly Newsmagazine of National Affairs 
MAGAZINE PERSPECTIVE WITH NEWSPAPER SPEED 
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clares in address at Chicago that 
16,000,000 of the 29,000,000 buildings 
in this country need repair, esti- 


mating that since 1929 there has | 


been an arrears in normal repairs 
amounting to nearly 15 billion dol- 
lars. 


FHLBB—Feeeral Home Loan 
Bank Board. Reports 


that 423 new Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations were organized 
last year. 








FSRC—Federat Surplus’ Relief 
Corporation. Announces 
further awards of contracts for 


processing cattle and calves from 
drought areas and requests bids to 
be opened Jan. 22 for storing cured 
hides. 





HOLC—Home Owners Loan Cor- 

poration. Announces 
that to date it has made 23 fore- 
closures on mortgaged homes in ar- 
rears. Twenty per cent of the more 
than 700,000 loans are now in ar- 
rears. 


NRA—*2tional Recovery Adminis- 

tration. Opened hearings 
on code policies, giving first con- 
sideration to price controls. An- 
nounced policy of end to price fix- 
ing, but continued support for price 
posting under safeguards. Showed 
concern over effect of Supreme 
Court decision on the oil section of 
NIRA, declaring that part of the 
Act unconstitutional. Question 
whether code authorities exercise 


delegated powers more broad than 
the Court believes the Constitution 
permits. 





PW A—Public Works Administra- 
tion. Announces selection 
of architects to develop plans for 


third Chicago low-cost housing proj- 
ect and the purchase of first tracts 


of land in New York City $25,000,000 
housing program. To date Govern- 
has contracted to purchase more 
than $1,000,000 worth of property 
for New York City’s PWA housing 
project, covering 12 square blocks 
in Brooklyn. 





SEC—Securities and Exchange 

Commission. Sends ques- 
tionnaire to 1,600 protective and re- 
organization committees as first 
step in a study for Congress. 


a = Reconstruction Finance. 


Corporation. Reports 
that total disbursements up to Dec. 
31 amount to $8,965,000,000, more 
than a billion of which is for relief. 
Sells 19 issues of PWA securities at 
a profit of $107,661. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approves three- 
year extension beginning Nov. l,, 
1935, of $300,000 RFC loan to the 
Puget Sound and Cascade Railway 
Company. 





TVA— Tennessee Valley Authority. 





Budget appropriation for 
next year calls for expenditure of 
$40,000,000 for TVA, which is classi- 
| fied with the regular expenses of 
the Government for the first time. 





















6 vay he 13 DAY 
CRUISES 


NASSAU 


IN THE BAHAMAS 


THE FAMOUS 
CRUISING LINER 


CARINTHIA 
EVERY SATURDAY FROM N. Y. 
JAN. 26 TO APR. 13 
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RATES 
6 day cruise witha 
dayand mtd | 
in Nassau 

13 day cruise with 


7 days in Nassau, 
including hotel 


Rand 
meals... 

& Round trip with 
stopover 85 
privileges. . 

One Way . . $65 


No Passports 














SEE YouR ¥ LOCAL AGENT OR 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


1504 K Street N. W: 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


District 7775 
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AR DEPARTMENT plans to con- 

vert a group of 18 planes into 
“snow mushers” for a series of field 
training flights over northwestern 
part of country this month and 
next. Purpose—to try out flying 
equipment and personnel of the 
Army Air Corps under sub-zero 
Winter weather conditions. 





UBLICLY financed construction 

contracts awarded in 1934 in 37 
States east of the Rocky Mountains 
registered an increase of 43 per cent 
over 1933, PWA Administrator Ickes 
is informed by the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, recognized authority in 
compiling and collecting statistics 
of building industries. 








GOVERNOR W. I. MYERS of 

Farm Credit Administration says 
that loans will be made by emer- 
gency crop loan office to aid farm- 
in Florida whose crops were 


ers 
damaged by the early December 
frost. Loan applications should be 


made through county emergency 
crop loan committees. 





O Indian tribes throughout the 

country is submitted by Office 
of Indian Affairs a suggested legal 
code for Indian reservations. Under 
this code Indians of various tribes 
could establish their own courts 
which would exercise criminal and 
civil jurisdiction over Indians on 
various reservations. 


N accordance with plans previ- 
ously announced Secretary of 
Navy announces the United States 
Fleet will conduct maneuvers and 
fleet exercises in the Eastern Paci- 
fic during May and June, 1935. Man- 
euvers will center largely in the 
Alaskan Hawaiian waters. 
GPSCIAL committee ~—— by 
PWA Administrator Ickes an- 
nounces disapproval of an island 
airport in Lake Michigan for Chi- 
cago. Reason—objections from in- 
dividuals and citizen organizations. 
*CHEDULED air lines operating in 
continental United States car- 
ried 38.954 passengers in November, 
1934, according to Bureau of Air 
Commerce. The air lines flew 3,- 
438,832 miles, carried 192,132 pounds 
of express, and flew 17,194,538 pas- 
senger miles during November (pas- 
senger mile is equivalent to one pas- 
senger flown one mile.) 











W ORLD cotton production last 

year totaled 23,000,000 bales, or 
3,100,000 less than in 1933, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics estimates. 
Estimate is 200,000 bales below crop 
indicated in November, chiefly be- 
cause of reduced prospects in India. 





Government Litigation 
Because of the New Deal 


The New Deal has added tre- 
mendously to the amount of work 
for the Department of Justice. 

In Attorney General Homer S. 
Cummings’ annual report it is shown 
that litigation concerning the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, the 
gold hoarders, the public works pro- 
gram, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and the other alpha- 
betical agencies has piled up an un- 
precedented number of legal cases. 














THE NEW 





A finer motor car 


There are a great many people in this com- 
munity who admire and appreciate fine motor 
cars. It is they, especially, whom we invite to 
the Lincoln display, for this interpretation 
of the coachmakers’ and the engineers’ art 
should gratify the most critical tastes. 

You will find that the new Lincoln repre- 
sents a distinct advance over its illustrious 
predecessors. It combines the best of modern 
design with a dignity which is Lincoln’s own, 
Forall its length and sturdiness, this year’s car 
is more alert, more flexible, more responsive 
to gear shifting and braking than ever before, 

The famous V-12 cylinder engine is now 
placed forward in the frame, so that the 
weight of rear-seat passengers is poised 
ahead of the axle, rather than directly over 


it. Because of this new designing, there is 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY 
THIS DISTINGUISHED CAR 
THE WASHINGTON AUDITORIUM 

19th and New York Ave. N.W. 


Also at 


WARFIELD MOTOR COMPANY 
1727 Connecticut Ave. 


LINCOLN 


than ever before 


greater room, as well as greater comfort, in 
the new Lincoln bodies. Rear doors in some 
models are as much as five inches wider. 
Within the car are many new refinements, 
such as the redesigned instrument panel and 
glove compartment, concealed curtains and 
the inlaid walnut trim. Every luxurious ap- 
pointment for the comfort and convenience 
of passengers has been included. 

The new Lincoln is available in eighteen 
standard and custom body types, the latter 
built by Brunn, Judkims, Le Baron and Wil- 
loughby. From honeycomb radiator grille to 
graceful, slanting rear end, these new cars 
reflect the creative skill of the country’s fore- 
most designers. 


The Lincoln will be on display each day from 
10:30 A. M. to 10:30 P. M.—Sundays from 3 
P. M. to 10:30 P. M. 


& 
INVITED TO INSPECT? 


AT 
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Majority of Press 
Fears Huge Deficits 


PRESIDENT'’S SPENDING PLANS 
OPPOSED BY 56 PER CENT 
OF COMMENTATORS 








Need of freedom for business and the 
burden of future taxation lead 56 per cent 
of the newspapers which have commented 
on President Roosevelt's budget message 
to condemn the proposed Federal financ- 
ing. Acceptance of the President's plan is 
held by 44 per cent of the press to be in- 
evitable. 

The proposed deficit for the next year, 
four billion dollars, is excused by sup- 
porters of the Administration pian on the 
ground that the normal budget is balanced, 
while borrowing will be devoted to relief. 

Opposition arguments emphasize the 
contention that “you cannot buy pros- 
perity,” and that the same amount of 
money put into business channels would 
produce results of a permanent character. 


( UTSTANDING factor in the debate, spirited in 

character. which has followed the President’s 
budget message is the question whether the lump 
sum of four billion dollar. put in the President's 
hands, will produce greaver confidence than 
would a completely balanced budget. 

On this point there are sharp differences ol 
opinion. The Savannah Morning News (Dem.} 
holds to the view that “on the whole, the mes- 
sage tends to inspire renewed confidence.” That 
paper especially emphasizes the President's re- 
port that “business was substantially more active 
during the past year and the total number of 
unemployed decreased by about two millions.” 


CHECK ON RECOVERY? 

Against this position stands the argument of 
the Cleveland News (Rep.) that “continued Gov- 
ernment operations in the red must inevitably 
slow up the forces of natural recovery that have 
begun to work.” 

The News also declares: 

“The President’s assumption that private busi- 
ness will carry on, in the absence of any definiie 
effort on the part of Government to help, is more 
naive than reassuring. 

“The Administration could have done more for 
the country by giving industry the word that 
governmental meddling in its affairs would cease, 
that sound money would return and that budget 
balancing would begin immediately.” 

“The President evidently believes,” according 
to the Wall Street Journal (Ind.), “that, since 
it is now impossible to Shrink this fiscal year’s 
work-making expenditures within the limits he 
laid down on Jan. 4, 1934, it would be inexpedi- 
ent, or worse, again to set specific limits in time 
and amount on what the Government is to do 
for the unemployed. 

“That judgment can be accepted with equa- 
nimity, if we may assume that it will detract 
nothing from the force with which the Presi- 
dent last week adjured Congress so to manage 
its relief legislation as to save private enterprise 
from needless injury and the national credit 
from deterioration.” 


RELIEF COSTS MONEY 

“Those who claim that they can provide relief 
without increasing the public debt,” charges the 
Asbury Park Evening Press (Dem.), “are char- 
latans and deserve no consideration. 

“The only responsible criticism of the Rocse- 
velt budget can come from those who would 
sacrifice relief to economy. Out of such frank- 
ness alone can intelligent discussion of the bud- 
get arise. 

“The quacks who promise relief in one breath 
and reduced expenditures in the next have al- 
ready over-taxed our credulity.” 

“Opinion in and out of Congress,” advises the 
Roanoke World-News (Dem.), “will naturally 
differ as to whether a program of vast Govern- 
ment expenditure, most of it financed by bor- 
rowing money, thus tending to load the banks 
and insurance companies with Government 
bonds, is as much of an aid to recovery as would 
be a curtailment of spending and borrowing, thus 
releasing vast sums for expenditure through 
business expansion.” 


SPENDING NO SOLUTION 

“The President makes,” in the judgment of 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “a 
frank admission of failure. It is a reminder that 
we can not spend our way back to prosperity, 
and that recovery waits upon the revival of pri- 
vate business enterprise, rather than on the ex- 
pansion of Government appropriations. 

“Real American prosperity must be self-sus- 
taining. It can not be re-established and main- 
tained on Government subsidies.” 

“The unemployed must be taken care of,” says 
the Newark Evening News (Ind.) “Yet there is 
room for a large, honest difference of opinion 
whether the Roosevelt plan is the most effective. 

“The President correctly justifies the budget 
on the ground the Government must carry on 
until business recovers.” 


WHO'LL PAY THE DEBT 


In reply to the contention é opponents of the 
budget, that tuture Americans must pay the cost, 
the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) maintains: 

“The huge total of expenditures presented in 
the budget may arouse criticism from the op- 
ponents of the Administration, but viewed from 
the standpoint of the ability of the United States. 
by far the richest nation in the world. to pay, 
and compared with the debts of other govern- 
ments, there is no g-ound for forebodings that 




















Cartoonist Talburt in the Oklahoma News 


Just Before the Battle, Mother 








Gold Clause Issue 
As Papers See It 


Comment on the gold contract issue, be- 
fore the Supreme Court, indicates a belief 
by 83 per cent of the press that unless the 
abrogation of gold payments is upheld by 
the courts, financial chaos will result. 
Rigid adherence to the letter of suc! con- 
tracts is believed the only legal course by 
17 per cent of the newspapers that have 
taken up the subject. 

In support of the binding force of the gold 
contract, the Lynchburg (Va.) Advance (Dem.) 
finds an example in court action of two foreign 
countries. 

Belief that the gold clause is merely a formal- 
ity is voiced by the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 
(Dem.), while the Troy (N. Y.) Record (Ind.) 
declares that “in most cases, those who hold 
bonds have not questioned the right of borrow- 
ers to forgei the gold clause.” 

The Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram (Dem.) 
emphasizes the fact that “few existing mort- 
gages now contain a promise to pay in gold, and 
neither do most insurance policies or most ordi- 
nary commercial paper or contracts.” 

The Washington Evening Star (Ind.) contends 
that “the practical effects of a decision uphold- 
ing the gold clause stagger the imagination,” 
and that “bonded debts would be vastly in- 
creased. oa 











Quips in the News 


Pithy comments by Nation’s editors 
on various events of the day 


Modern Finance 
People have quit borrowing from Peter to pay 
Paul, 
Government. 


Greensboro (Ga.) Herald-Journal 


Economy Now Passe 

Once there was a man in C 

name of Holman of Indiana. They called him 
Watchdog of the Treasury.” Were he 
now they would tie a can to him.—Teledo Blade 


¥ 


there 


Day of Reckoning 
When the bills for the New Deal begin 
in maybe the forgotten man will wish he had 


to come 


never been remembered.—Worcester Mass.) 
Gazette 
# 
The Bolder Course 
Rhode Island favors direct rather than indi- 


rect action. It ousted its Supreme Court rather 
than follow Federal example of ignoring obvicus 
action of highest court opinion.—Pontiac ( Mich.) 
Daily Press. 


The Itch to Regulate 
As the public will understand it from Wash- 
ington, regimentation of industry and agricul- 
ture is highly favored by those who do the regi- 
menting.—Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal. 
oF a * 


Timely Doctrine 
Uncle Sam is preparing to turn 4,000,000 de- 
pendents back to the States to support, just 
to prove that he still believes in State’s rights.— 
Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune. 
oo x * 


New Evil in War 
Among the horrors of the next 


will be, from the munitions makers’ 
reduced profits—Arkansas Gazetile 


war probably 
viewpoint, 


ok * Bd 

Alas, Poor Bird 
Now that the whole couniry is more cheer- 
ful with the advent of a new year, why not 


throw away all the Blue Eagles and make things 
even brighter?—Charleston (S.C.) Evening Post. 
~ “* x 
One Class Eliminated 
Congress hasn’t yet discovered who is backing 
that blackshirt movement in this country, but 
we bet it isn’t the laundrymen.—Boston Herald. 
* * #* 
Are There Hoarders? 
Cupidity is its own reward, also. Take the 
gold hoarders. They are just as happy as 


as both of them are borrowing from the 


ress by the. 








Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


Required Reading 





though they were able to brag about it.—Fort 


Worth (Texas) eS eoee 
Right to Work 
“Work,” advises Relief Administrator Hopkins, 


“is the right of all.” Judging from the latest un- 
employment figures, we gather that it must be 
something like the pedestrian’s right to cross the 
street—Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 

* * * 


Ideal Juryman 
A man has been found in Flemington, N. J., 
who never heard of Bruno Hauptmann or the 
Lindbergh kidnaping. Next thing you know, 
they'll find somebody working for the Govern- 
who never heard of the New Deal.—Roa- 
Times. 


ment 


noke (Va.) 


* * 
Just as a Starter 
Only 2,400 bills were introduced on the open- 
ing day of the 74th Congress, in comparison with 
2,800 introduced on the opening day of the pre- 
vious Congress. That is a barely perceptible 
amount of balm in Gilead—New York Sun. 
* * 
Farm Amusements 
The automobile is a great help to the farmer. 
For one thing, it enables him to get around to 
these meetings at which the farmers tell one 
another how hard up they are.—Roanoke (N. C.) 
Times. 
Title Reg. Applied For lt S Pat. Office 
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lected on the basis of maximum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 


Editor’s 


Strike failed and all came back and 
and in two months he left house. 
I oniy cite instance to prove what 


all know 
cause cf sufferi 
faire, 


Laissez 


is detriment: 
ing humanity 

individual- 

and all who to work at all, 


rugged 
ism, modern capitalicm, ar 








when they can get it, who would 

be glad to accept the pension. 
There are many who are not able 

who might be able 


11 to the 


can be published because of limit- 
ed space. Communications not in- 
tended for publication shcuid be 
so marked. 

Asks a Balance Sheet 

Sir: 

* * * This last budgeting for 
three years, just announced, is 
breath taking, almost terrible, but 
I cannct help but think that our 
Government is in a way like a large 
corporation—the largest in the 
world—and I am wondering if it 
would be possible te secu-e a balance 
sheet as of July 1, 1934, saowing 
assets, resources and liabilities. 

May be if we who are becoming 
timid at the colossal expenditures of 
our present Administration, should 
be given a picture of the true finan- 
cial condicion of the country as 
would be shown in a balance sheet, 
our courage and faith might be re- 
vived—not so much in the present 
Administration 2s it is but transitory 
_but in the strength and greatness 
of our couniry. 

A. C. SHRINER 
Flint, Mich. 
‘es 
Building New Homes 
Sir: 

I am a small manufacturer and 
have had considerable experience 
in dealing with the type classified 
as eligible to buy homes. We built 
homes in 1928, offered at actual cost 
to them and not one buyer has 
lived up to obligations. 

One instance is typical. The 
worker bought his home, got in diffi- 
culty and company took house to 
help him. He was supposed to pay 
$28 a month. Got 20 months be- 
hind. Company cancelled $500 rent 
and.reduced to $20 per month. 

When 7A clause was adopted, this 
same bird without any just cause 


a folly it is to try and help this 
tyve. 

Would it not be far 
ble if the Government 
building 2,000,000 new homes, 
take those held by trust companies 
and building and loan associations, 
thus freeing millions people have in 
building and loan on deposit? 

How the rah rah boys expect 
peorle to buy homes with incomes ci 


more sensi- 
instead of 
would 


.2600 to $1.200 a year is beyond my 
ecmoprehension. 
However, if they are going to 


money for their e-ection, 
of facts, I feel empty 
above should 
thus releasing 


spend 
regardless 
homes as meniioned 
be purchased first, 
funds already frozen. 

PAUL E. SIMPSON 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

x~ ke * 


Wou'd Distribute Wealth 
Si ee 


West 


A word to the wise is sufficient, 
but I shall waste a few sentences 
of warning to you. 

It is no matter to us whether we 
have printing-press money, a de- 
pveciation in the value of the do!- 
lar, or any method to distribute 
wealth, we are going to have that 
distribution of wealth that will 
promote the general welfare or die 
in the attempt. 

We do not criticize the Adminis 
tration for what it has done to ac- 
complish this lone sought for and 
realized fact among the working 
people of this nation: but we are 
urging him to work at top speed to 
accomplish the task by peaceful 
means if possible. 

If such editors as you value your 
lives and property, give the Ad- 
ministration a better method fo1 
the people to gain a comfortable 








= 

= a tremendous increase i c . j : é — 

A Ho epey dous increase in the tax burden will walked out on strike 2 weeks after living and stop your newspaper 

‘ F we gave him $500. propaganda which none believes 
Nee TT HUT OTT MMT MA MAMMAATMAmMMaAA NUOOOOOO 


cling to them are doomed. That 
which yeu deem as radical legisla- 
tion now will be ccnsidered con- 
soivative hy the next generation. 
Thanks be to Almighty God the 
public has ai.a:ned che height of 
educational! 
they do noi 


inteliigenes and 
thievement where 
nocd polit'cians and newspaper 
ditors to iastruct tacm 
C. L. GZEDDINCS 


a 
Cotica BAY Vete 
Sir: 

It has just been told me that th 
ote:s” for the Benthead Bill, vere 
ny cf n, not farmezs;: Neer 
n_t fa.mirg no. even owning a mule 
‘mm tocl:; men that th 
£<ate had not allowed to vote ‘noi! 
t-x not paid); but one and all were 
token to the? polls and “voted for” 

the Bankhecd Eill 
I do not doukt this is true. Not 
only was it dene in Alabama but in 
all the Scuchern Strtes where cot- 
ten is gown. 
MARY CHAL..ix: 
Florence. Ala 
x * * 


O. plow Or iz 


S HOOD 


Old-age Pensions 
Sir: 

To give an idea of how one little 
community is backing the “Old-age 
Revolving Pensioning Plan:” 

In this place of 1,700 people, and 
the community adjacent hereto the 
plan petition was signed by about 
1.100 people from ages of 21 to the 
very aged ones, only five persons did 
not sign who were given the oppor- 
tunity. 

There are a few above 60 years otf 
age here who have employment in 
rezular positions on salary and they 
are all willing to retire 

There ave many who do day labor 


MIMO OLD MMU MON 


to spend a few months without the 
dread of either living or dying. * * * 

There are many old people who 
are plenty able to live and have 
meybe2 quite an income, who could 
be eliminated from the pension, but 
the peor fellows whom no one will 
cmploy. even our own Government 
why should they not be allowed to 
hac some o. the pluins that are 
p'ucsed now, as they will most vu! 
iniem have but a short time to hold 
out thei fecble hands to receiv 
tact Which most of then some way 
in tae past have helped to nurture 

*d cuitivat 

W. 3. JENNINGS. 


k we * 
Neero and Cotton 


dii 

I appreciate very much the com- 
ment in tne Dee. 24 issue of The 
United Svat regarding our 
appeal to Congressriain Arthur W. 
Mitchell and the Pre tens for a-d in 
the cotton situation in the South. 
Coaiton m¢ to the eco- 
nomic ogres Negro race 
than anything elise. Amnerica owes 
much to the Negro race for having 
made this country the best and 
largest cotton producing nation on 
earth and should America lose her 
foreign cotton markets,  unfor- 
tunate, the Negro will be the greater 
loser 

I think that 








ans mo: 





the fight to retain 
ou. foreign market should be a 
united effort on the part of the 
North as well as the South, since it 
is estimated that the northern 
manufacturers sell to southern cot- 
ton growers, approximately $670.- 
752,470.00 worth of goods per year 


C. W. RICE, 
President-Manager of the Texas 
Negro. 
Houston, Texas. 





How Editors View 
Oil Decision 


SLIGHT MAJORITY THINK IT A 
BLOW TO PLANS OF 
ADMINISTRATION 





Support of the integrity of the Ameri- 
can plan of government by the first New 
Deal decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States is accepted by 58 per cent 
of the newspapers of the country, which 
comment on the decision, as a serious 

low to the Roosevelt policies. 

Belief that the decision in the “hot oil” 
case goes largely to the method employed 
and that Congress is able to restore the 
force of recovery measures, in accordance 
with the views of the Court, is held by 42 
per cent of the press. 

The high court rules that Congress, 
under the Federal Constitution, cannot 
delegate its legislative powers to the 
Executive. 

VOIDANCE of a dictatorship for the United 

States is found by a majority of the newspa- 
pers to be the chief effect of the Court’s ruling 
that, in the attempt to control oil production, by 
preventing interstate and foreign shipments, the 
White House has exceeded its powers. 

While Justice Cardozo dissented on the ground 
that unusual conditions required Presidential ac- 
tion, it is pointed out that there was unanimous 
support for the decision by the other members of 
the Court. 


GUARD AGAINST ‘TYRANNY’ 

Apparent safeguard against the possibility of 
tyranny is pointed out by many of the editors, 
and it is held that this is the effect of sticking 
to the three separate divisions of Constitutional 
Government-—Executive, Legislative and Judicial. 

Blanket authority for the President, under the 
New Deal, it is argued by the papers, is not ac- 
ceptable, even in dealing with emergencies which 
are of great concern to the public. 

It is argued that, even in recovery measures, 
the right of Congress to legislate may be main- 
tained, while conferring upon the Executive au- 
thority to carry out the decisions of the legisla- 
tive power. 

“The decision will go down in our Constitu- 
tional law”, acording to the Chicago Tribune 
(Rep.), “as one of the most momentous in its 
history”, and that paper sees recognition of “one 
of the most essential principles of our form of 
government, the separation of powers.” 

The Tribune hails “one of the most important 
checks upon the growth of autocratic govern- 
ment”, and declares that “the American people 
will live to be profoundly grateful for this high 
service of the Court”. 


CONFIDENCE IN COURT 


“What this vote of the Court and the clear 
opinion written by Justice Hughes have accom- 
plished,” in the judgment of the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.), “is to toss revolutionary non- 
sense into the Potomac where it belongs. 

“There is still a Supreme Court. It is composed 
of judges with a wide variety of political and 
sectional background, but possessing an ample 
equipment of old-fashioned American courage 
and a complete loyalty to their oath of office. 

“There might be something to be said for Jus- 
tice Cardozo’s lone dissent if the Constitution 
lay before the Supreme Court to amend in its 
fundamental structure. 

“No emergency could have been greater than 
that existing in the oil industry. It was far more 
critical than that prevailing in the wheat fields 
or any other great national activity. 

“If ever Congress could surrender its constitu- 
tional prerogatives and, responding to what Jus- 
tice Cardozo calls ‘an instant need,’ delegate the 
President to perform its functions, here was the 
case. Yet the Supreme Court has now said in 
overwhelming fashion that ‘instant need’ of this 
description is not enough.” 

“Keen disappointment” on the part of the Ad- 
ministration is registered by some newspapers, 
while pointing out that Setion 9c of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act “gives the President un- 
limited autnority, without establishing any cri- 
terion to govern his course.” 


CONSTITUTION STANDS 


“The first New Deal decision”, thinks the Ma- 
con Telegraph (Dem.), “will be very reassuring 
to the Constitutionalists who have been regard- 
ing NIRA with bated breath. 

“The Supreme Court gives assurance, however, 
that the Constitution still prevails and that all 
is right with the world—or at least with this part 
of it. 

“If the NRA is trying to accomplish worth- 
while reforms in a manner prohibited by the 
Constitution, the sooner that fact is discovered 
the sooner can other permissible methods be 
found and employed,” asserts the Morgantown 
(W. Va.) Dominion-News (Ind.). 


POWER TO PRESIDENT 

On the other hand, the Wall Street Journal 
(Ind.) points out that “the court does not say 
that Congress can not delegate to the President 
a wide measure of discretionary power.” 

“When one looxs closely at the reasoning of 
the court,” advises the New York Times (Dem }. 
“he will find that delegation of the legislative 
power to the President, or some other agent ef 
the Government, is permissible when it is done 
under strict ‘limitations.’ That would be in line 
with previous decisions of the Supreme Court 
upholding the right of Congress to empower the 
President to fix tariff rates under clearly defined 
conditions. 
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Majority and Minority 





The Committee Has a Job 
a 





Oil Man oa Oil-State Governor 


S. Government. Underwood & Underwood and Wide Worlc 





“Hot Oil’ 


()FFICIAL Washington still sizzles. 

Upset by the bombshell hurled 
from the chambers of the Supreme 
Court, when it handed down its deci- 
sion in the “oil” case this past Mon- 
day, Congressmen, administrators, and 
executives continue to conjecture, plan 
and prophesy. 

What everyone wants to know is: 
How can the flow of “hot oil” be 
stopped? 

Will new legislation be necessary? 

Will the petroleum code do the 
trick? 

Will the States take the necessary 
action? 

Meanwhile, Federal officials are 
worried. They fear a deluge of oil 
that will be wasteful and harmful. 
They urge adequate curbs by States. 
They tighten control of the petroleum 
code. 


SECTION 9(C) 

Greatly concerned in all this is Sec- 
retary (top photo) of the Interior 
Ickes, who is also Federal Oil Adminis- 
trator. 

He wants, he says, to preserve a 
great natural resource. He wants to 
insure “reasonable” prices to produc- 
ers and dealers of petroleum and its 
products. 

For more than a year and a half 
therefore, he has been attempting to 
limit production. 

His authority for this was based on 
the now-famous Section 9c of the 
National Recovery Act. 

That section authorizes the Presi- 
dent or his agent—in this case, Mr. 
Ickes—to prohibit the transportation 
in interstate commerce of oil, or its 
products, produced in excess of the 
amount permitted by State authority 

In other words—or as the matter 
was worked out—the Federal Govern 
ment sets each month a limit to the 
amount of oil which can be produced 
daily. This total amount is then pro- 
rated among the States. And the 
proper agency, in each State sets the 
amount which each well is permitted 
to produce. 

In addition, the Government pro- 
hibits “town-lot” drilling namely, 
the erection of wells close together 
(second photo). 


“BOOTLEGGERS” 

But a substantial amount of oil in 
excess of these quotas finds its way 
to the consumer. Petroleum “boot- 
leggers” spring up. They produce 
and ship “hot oil’—oil in excess of 
these quotas. 

Occasionally ships as large as the 
oil tanker shown in the third photo 
are found carrying cargos of “hot oil.” 
Charges of official dishonesty, bribery, 
graft, thuggery and violence art 
hurled in States where “hot oil’ run- 
ners are plentiful 

By bribing inspectors, by construc- 
tion of tricky, underground by-passes, 
and by various other sub-rosa means, 
the “hot oil” is taken from the wells 
Once in storage tanks or in refineries 
it can not be detected. 

“Hot oil” looks, tastes and smells 
like any other oil. 

Many producers condemn _ these 
acts; others condone them. But the 
“hot oil” flows on. 

Nevertheless, Administrator Ickes 
kelieves that progress in oil conserva- 
tion is heing made 

But then comes the Supreme Court 
decision. Chief Justice Hughes, writ- 
ing for a majority of eight, only As- 
sociate Justice Cardozo dissenting 
(fourth photo, left to right), declares 
section 9c, on which much of the ad- 
ministrator’s authority is based 
“void.” 

Immediately, officials rise to protect 
the structure they have thus far buit 
Mr. Ickes declares that after all the 
petroleum code is still in operation 


“HOT OIL’ BUBBLES 

In the Senate and the House of 
Representatives and in the oil-pro- 
ducing States arguments arise and 
diverse opinions are given on the 
meaning and possible effects of the 
Supreme Court decision. 

Strongly interested in the situation, 
Representative Sam Rayburn, from 
that giant, oil-producing State of 
Texas declares that he will, as Chair- 
man of the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee (fifth photo, ex- 
treme right), urge a careful study of 
the situation. His committee, he says, 
will deal with legislation designed to 
separate oil production from distribu- 
tion. 

And from the oil-producing State of 
Oklahoma, comes word from Governor 
E. W. Marland (bottom photo), a for- 
mer Representative in Congress, that 
the decision is another argument for 
a State’s compact to control oil pro- 
duction. 

The week comes to a close with com- 
ments still running thick and fast. 
Thus far, the “complete breakdown” 
predicted by pessimists still remains 
merely a dire prophecy 

ALLAN SHERMAN 


























Pearl Put to Test | 
i Pulverization — 


Scientists Unable to Put Gem 
Together Again on enon 
To Return It 


TTHE United States Bureau of 

standard s i up t a 
Humpty-Dumpty problem 

The bureau prides itself on the 





quality of service given to inquiring 
citizens. Its present troubles grow 
from that fact 

Recently there came for analysis | 





a pellet that seemed to its possessor 
to bé a pearl. He had found it in 
an oystel 

Was it a pearl? The inquirer 


The United States News 
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HC harting the | Coues 


Of en ‘overy in 1934 


Industry and labor have different 
ideas concerning the progress of re- 
covery during 1934. 

The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board reports that last year 


7 per cent greater than during 1933. 

It lists the following changes on 
the basis of its figures: 

1, Average weekly earnings in- 
creased 38 per cent. 

2. Average hourly earnings- in- 
creased nearly 30 per cent. 

3. Average weekly earnings for 
unskilled workers increased 32 per 
cent. 


more people were at work at better 
pay, and despite a rise in prices 
their average purchs asing power was 


4. Average weekly earnings 
women increased 43 per cent. 


Dumpty together again. "And today per cent above March, 1933. 
all of Uncle Sam’s scientists and 


bureau can suggest is that prospec- nual review and forecast said: 
tive brides go slow before submit- 


casual examination. 


5. Pay rolls in November were 83 


But the American Federation of 
all of Uncle Sam’s physicists can’t | Labor had a different picture 
put that pearl together again. pain than that painted by the In- 

The best that officials at the | dustrial Conference Board. Its an- 


“We see no significant gain dur- 
ting their engagement rings for ing 1934 in employment, real wages 
or hours of work. Production of 





mines and “ facterion increased only 
slightly over 1933; the wherewithal 
to raise living standards was not 
provided.” 

Concerning income of workers the 
review said: 

“Available records show that the 
worker’s average yearly wage in- 
creased 6.7 per cent in the industries 
covered, while food prices rose 11.3 
per cent and clothing and furnish- 
ings rose 15.3 per cent. Clearly the 
average employed worker’s standard 
of living was lower in 1934 than 
1933.” 

The Federation, nevertheless, re- 
ported the groundwork laid for re- 
covery. It sees in the President’s 
new job program the only measure 
now in prospect for putting unem- 
ployed to work. 





wanted to know So Uncle Sam’s 
scientists swung into action. 

Out came the power stamps and 
the mortars. The pellet quickly was 
reduced to powder. Chemical tests 
followed. 

Then out went a letter to the citi- | 
zen. Yes, the object he sent to the 
Government was a pear] 

Back came a letter. Could the 
pearl please be returned? It was 
wanted as the center of a ring set- 
ting already designed by a jeweler. 

All the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men could not put Humpty- 


(= =] 
j 
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‘OR a time it appeared that Secre- 
tary Wallace was being most fru- 
gal in his request for a new official 
automobile for next year 
The story was printed that while 
the 1936 budget provides $4,000 for 
an official car for Secretary Hull, 
$3,500 for Secretaries Roper, Per- | 
kins, and Cummings, and $2,500 for | 
| 
| 











Secretary Dern, it sets aside only 
$1,500 for Mr. Wallace 
The explanation is that Mr. Wal- 
lace got a new $3,000 car last year 
for his official use. This year he is 
to get a $1,500 car to replace the car 
his office maintains for the general 

utility needs of his Department. 
Another man who is making plans 
to get an official car is the newly 
elected Speaker of the House, Joe 
By right of his position he 
is entitled to an official automobile 
just as are the Cabinet officers 
For the next fiscal year Secre- | 
taries Farley, Wallace, Ickes, Mor- | 
genthau, and Swanson will have to 
get along with the official automo- 
biles they now have. 
x * * | 
TO A FRIEND’S FRIEND 
BECAUSE of a favor to a friend, | 
Posimaster General Farley 
finds himself in trouble with the 
stamp collector 
When the Mother’s Day stamps 
first were issued Mr. Farley auto- 
graphed three sheets, two for Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt, and one 
for Louis Howe 
“And then unfortunately another 
sheet did get out,” said Mr. Farley, | 
‘That was a mistake. The worst 
part of it was that I autographed it 
too.” | 
The sheet of stamps is of un- 
usual interest because the stamps 
are ungummed and imperforated. 
They are given a high valuation by 
collectors because of their imperfec- 
tion 











xk * 

CAPITOL COWBOYS 
THE present Congress is becoming 
distinguished for its sartorial 

splendor and variety 
Among the latest claimants to 
uniquen of attire is Percy Lee 
Gassaway, Oklahoma representative 
and once cowboy district judge. 
He made his appearance in Congress | 
ring gh tan boots, black string | 
tie. and black sombrero | 
To colleagues of Mr. Gassaway in 
the House, who also hail from Okla- 
homa—Josh Lee and Phil Ferguson 
did their impaigning in cowboy 





x * 
A BUST—EITHER WAY 
'TT'HE ceremonies at which the city 
of Houston, Texas, unveiled a 
bronze bust in honor of Jesse H. 
Jones, were discussed at the first 
press Poel which the chair- | 
man of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation held after his return to 
Washington. 
You know,” remarked Mr. Jones, 
they made a bust of me and you 
can take it either way.” | 
Asked if the bust looked like him, 
the genial Texan replied, “looked 
more like me than it did a horse. I 
guess it was all right.” 
x~* * 
CHEWER OF THINGS 
I: ‘OR a time Attorney ae 
Cummin gs was believed to 
chewing gum during his appear- 
ance before the Supreme Court in 
the gold clause case «| 
| 
| 
| 





But it has been revealed that 
was not gum that the Attorney ain 
eral was chewing. He has a habit of 
chewing at pieces of paper, bits of | 
matche other such materials. 








Body by Fishes 


@ Buick dependability is ever new to 
those who have yet to experience it. But it 
is as old as Buick itself. For 31 years it has 
been “‘on the record,” writ bold and large 
for the world to read. Clever stylists give 
Buick its modish lines. Experienced and 
expert body designers provide extraor- 
dinary roominess and luxury. Skilled 
engineers cap all else by creating depend- 
ability which has never been surpassed, 
if indeed equalled. You can test Buick’s 
smooth power and performance —and 
we urge you to do so at once. You can 
admire and compare its beauty and style. 
Experience with Buick will teach you 
the full meaning of limitless depend- 
ability. Buick need not claim depend- 
ability. Buick 4as it—as anyone who has 
ever owned a Buick will testify. Buick 
and its unchallenged dependability are 
two reasons which alone will repay 
you for going to the Automobile Show. 
@ 25 beautiful models, in ten new color selece 


tions. Cars for immediate demonstration at the 


Show... and at all Buick dealers. 


‘795 


and up, list prices at Flint, Mich. 





Series 40, $795 to $925. Series 50, $1110 to $1230. Series 40, 
$1375 to $1675. Series 90, $1875 to $2175. List prices at Flint, 
Mich, All prices subject to change without notice. Special equip- 
ment extra. Any Buick can be purchased on the favorable 
G. M. A. C. terms. 


MANY 
CLAIM IT 

















BUT 


DEALER ADVERTISEMENT 





A General Motors Product 

















SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT... 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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[EFT-WINGERS lose to Middle-of-the- 
“ roaders on works program. 


» x s 3 * 


Monopoly trend causes wrinkled official 
brows. Up bobs a new plan to revive compe- 
tition. 


* * * * * 
Back-sliding on the codes. NRA tries to re- 


treat under fire. 


» » ~ 7 * 
What New Deal law may be next to face 
Supreme Court scrutiny? 
s* * * 


* 
Mum is the word as New Dealers submit 

legislative plans. 
x x xk * x 


A new theory of recovery. 


BIG internal New Deal argument revolves 

{\ bout the way to spend $4,000,000,000. 
Left-win s want to use this forthcoming job 
fund to f rer a pet idea. Middle-of-the- 
roaders want to use it much as CWA did last 
Winter, but with wages lowered and types of work 






improved 

President Roosevelt has sided with the middle- 
of-the-roaders. 

Revealed by the cleavage is a situation which 
officials consider of prime importance to busi- 
ness 

The radicals want to utilize the four billions as 
a capital investment in a relief state. They would 
use the money not only to pay wages and to buy 
materials from private industry, but gradually 
to rent factories and fabricate goods with the 
use of the labor now unemployed. 

Their argument is this: 

Expenditure of $4,000,000,000 during the next 
fiscal year on the type of project suggested by 
the President is unlikely to have more effect on 


| hha 
—Underwood & Underwood 
HE HAS A PLAN 
Gardner Means, Economic Advisor on Finance 
in the Agriculture Department, whose plan 


“to restore the effects of competition” is in 
the hands of Congress 








industry than the expenditure of $4,500,000,000 
being made in the present fiscal year on the dole 
on work relief and on public works. 

Then they say: This money should be used in 
part to set up a system in which the unemployed 
utilize idle factories and unused raw materials 
to make things for their own consumption and 
in this way raise their standard of living. Ohio 
is pointing the way with its production plan, in 
which idle labor is being applied to turn out 
goods for use of other unemployed. 

A system of this kind, so the argument goes, 
maintained on a wage scale lower than that paid 
in private industry, would bring larger results 
more cheaply than any other, and still would not 
upset the capitalistic system because of the at- 
traction of better wages outside when jobs open 
up. 


A Refined CWA 


Lower wages, jobs for millions, the 
prospective program 


(THUMBS were turned down on that plan, 

for the present at least. It smacked too 
much of Upton Sinciair’s “Epic” plan, and too 
much of socialism. 

Instead, the decision is for a refined CWA. 

Of greatest importance under that system of 
employment is the wage scale and the type of 
work to be done. 

Under study is the following scale of wages: 

For rural districts from $20 to $26 a month, 
depending on the region and the type of work 

For cities and small towns, from $30 up to 
$85 a month, depending on the region and the 
type of work, as well as the prevailing pay in the 
area affected. 

In each case the work week would be 32 hours. 
There would be allowed to local wage boards a 
flexibility of 10 per cent either up or down in 
making adjustments. The average annual pay, 
considering the country as a whole, would be 
about $550. 

Jobs for 3,500,000 on this wage basis would use 
up about half the $4,000,000,000. The remainder 
is expected to go for materials. Employment of 
the 3,500,000 will take up about half the slack of 
unemployment among employable workers, ac- 
cording to the official estimates. The remainder 
of the unemployed would be expected to find 
gradual openings in private industry as the 
spending of the billions created activity. 

Whether the type of work to be done will in- 
clude actual building of homes still is a debatable 
question. Most emphasis is placed on road work, 
grade crossing elimination and rural electrifica- 
tion. 
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|The Work Relief Program Takes Form. Plans to Check Growth of Monopolies. 


— 


Supreme Court's Blow at the New Deal 


Business charts furnished by the Department of Commerce 


+ . 











THEY’RE HERE TO HEAR AND TO TELL 


—Harris & Ewing 


A cross section of the 2,000 business men in Washington attending the NRA hearings on price-fixing provisions in the codes 


Effects of Job Relief 


New policy expected to avoid wage 
competition with industry 


T IS ASKED of officials, how is the spend- 

ing of these billions to have more effect on 
the country’s economic system than the spend- 
ing of an equally large number of billions in the 
past 18 months? 

Their answer is this: 

Previous spending both in PWA and CWA, as 
well as in some present work relief, has been on 
a wage basis somewhat above that of private in- 
dustry. The result has been that the Govern- 
ment has maintained an artificial wage situa- 
tion, particularly in the construction industry. 
This, in turn, has discouraged an adjustment in 
building costs sufficiently drastic to encourage 
private building. 

Out of the new poilcy should come a with- 
drawal of Government support to building trade 
wages, which are out of line with other wages, 
and an incentive to private investment. Such is 
the theory given by officials. 

What the outcome of the program will be 
actually can not be known for several months. 
President Roosevelt believes that the change over 
from relief to jobs will extend gradually from 
the present to early Fall. 


Checking Monopolies 


Growing centralization in industry 
leads to plans to curb it 


ACK of many a furrowed official brow is con- 
cern over an admitted trend toward monopoly 
under NRA codes. 

The check now being applied to code price fix- 
ing and production control is the President’s first 
answer to the problem. 

But Congressmen have many another that they 
would like to offer. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, has called for 
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submission to Congress of a study by Dr. Gardi- 
ner C. Means, Economic Adviser on Finance to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Dr. Means offers a 
new technique for dealing with the monopoly 
problem. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, has a 
plan to apply a graduated tax on the capital- 
ization of industries. The bigger the industry, 
the higher would be the tax. He would pulverize 
big units. His plan will be opposed by the Ad- 
ministration, 

Several Senators want the old anti-trust laws 
revived in full foree. They, too, will be opposed. 

Senator Long (Dcm.), of Louisiana, is polish- 
ing up his plan to limit fortunes to $3,000,000. 
That plan will be fought by the President’s leg- 
islative leaders. 


Cr. Means’ Plan 


National policy for industry as a 
substitute for competition 


F ALL the moves now under study to deal 
with a problem that has bothered the Na- 

tion for forty years, that of Dr. Means is most 
in the tunning at the moment 

It has the active interest of Henry Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture. Other important of- 
ficials have been interested. Some are dubious, 
but all are intrigued by the critical analysis made 
by the economist 

Dr. Means entitles his study: “NRA and AAA 
and the Reorganization of Industrial Policy Mak- 
ing.” 

He starts out by attributing many of the coun- 


TUT 


try’s economic troubles to the wide disparities be- 
tween groups of prices. 

Thus agricultural prices fell drastically during 
the depression, while production continued large. 
On the other hand industrial prices fell rela- 
tively little in proportion, while production was 
sharply curtailed. One group was powerfully or- 
ganized, the other disorganized. 

The result, as Dr. Means sees it, is that the 
“free market” which formerly served to make 
rapid adjustments in the capitalistic system no 
longer operates. 

He offers a technique to restore something that 
he believes akin to a free competitive market. 
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Without this restoration he feels that the Na- 
tion is going to drift into fascism and eventually 
into some form of socialism. 

But how to restore the effects of competition 
in the face of a long trend toward concentration 
of industrial power? 

Dr. Means would set up a mechanism for de- 
termining an “industrial policy” for the whole 
nation, to which all individual “business policy” 
must conform, 

An example of how this might work is pro- 
vided by price policies. He says: 

“In each industry, the only sound business 
answer to falling demand is to restrict produc- 
tion so as to hold prices.” 

This is what he says happened during the de- 
pression. 

But sound national industrial policy, he argues, 
might call for a reduction of prices so that pro- 
duction could be maintained and jobs made 
secure. The NRA policy has been to help busi- 
ness men organize to check production in order 
to hold up prices. 

Dr. Means’ view is that this could be fatal un- 
less industrial price movements were attuned 
to agricultural and other price movements. 

To establish and enforce an industrial policy 
contrary to the wish of individual business men 
would require some force. This force formerly 
was supplied by free competition. Now, under 
the Means plan, it most readily can be supplied 
by the Government. 


Cooperative Control 
Government, capital, labor, 
consumer would draft policies 

(THE GOVERNMENT, he explains, could not 


do the job of setting policies alone, without 
a dictatorship. So for the immediate future he 


and 
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believes in joint action of business and Govern- 
ment, with the Government representing con- 
sumer and labor interests. NRA code machinery 
could fit into the picture 

Dr. Means feels that gradually, as labor organ- 
ized and consumers did likewise, the interests of 
capital, labor, and consumers could be made to 
react on one another with the Government con- 
fining itself to influencing decisions in the direc- 
tion of public interest. 


Critics of the Means that it is 


plan assert 
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highly theoretical. They wonder how the Gov- 
ernment can determine, or the individual groups 
can determine, what really is the best national 
policy. 

Also they wonder how that policy could be 
enforced, once it was determined, without taking 
away rights guaranteed by the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 


Retreat of NRA 


Partial withdrawal from price-fix- 
ing in codes; industry’s reaction 


4,ROM the rostrum used by Gen. Hugh Johnson 

to rally industry to the Blue Eagle, S. Clay Wil- 
liams, the General’s sucessor, now has signalled 
the Federal Government’s retreat from many 
phases of its first venture into industrial control. 

Just as in early NRA days, business representa- 
tives crammed the large auditorium of the Com- 
merce Building. But instead of exhortations, they 
received the brief announcement of new NRA 
policy on a most vital NRA problem. 

That policy now is: 

1. No more minimum code prices in industry 
and elimination of those now in effect, except in 
natural resource industries. An NRA order 
strengthened minimum prices in soft coal in- 
dustry. 

2. Maintenance of price posting, under which 
competitors may know the price at which actual 
sales are made, but with safeguards to prevent 
monopolistic control of prices. 

What was industry’s reaction to these policies? 
It was mixed. 

First, one large section, efficient and able to 
prosper under low prices, applauded, called for 
an end to all price controls through NRA codes. 








Second, another large section, the larger, 
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judged by its representations, opposed the 
change in price policy. It asserted this: With- 
out control cver price, industry is going to be un- 
able to pay code wages and maintain code hours. 
Prices must be kept in line or codes will 
an denforcement will be impossible. 

But the stated Government policy stands. The 
catch is that with anti-trust laws abrogated and 
with industry having learned a new basis of co- 
operation during the past eighteen months, Gov- 
ernment officials privately wonder how they are 
to prevent continued agreement on prices. 


collapse 


The only real change is that out-and-out price 
fixing, under the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is ended. Ncbody will go to jail for 
cutting prices 


¢ 1 
Consumers Epzak Up 
Plea for flexibility to let low-cost 
planis displace high-cost units 
\VWHILE NRA is under fire, the sharpest criticism 
of its policics has come from one of its own 


agenc‘es, the Consumers Advisory Board. Said 
the Boarc: 
“Wnen NIRA was enacted Congress set its 


policy ‘to promote the fuilest possible utilization 
of the present productive capacity of industries, 
to avoid undue restriction of production * * * to 
increas2 the consumption of industriel and agri- 
cultural products ° and to con > natural 
resourccs.’ 

“If the Recovery Act, in its practical applica- 
tion, has unduly resuricted production, prevented 
the fullest utilization of productiy 
failed to increase consumption, it 
pressure of special interests for 


vantage has diverted the ccurse 


e capacity, or 
is bee 


use the 


ual ad- 
































Then the Board outlined the following policy: 

“There must be maintained in the industrial 
system a degree of flexibility which will permit 
the low-cost to displace the high-cost plant, fhe 
more efficient producer to supersede his less ef- 
ficient competitor. The door must be kept open 
to new products and new processes, to new blood 
and new ideas.” 

Has that policy been followed? Said the Board 
on that point: 

“Some groups have employed codes to elimi- 
nate active price competition, increasing and 
protecting profit margins.” 


The New Deal in Court 


Invalidation of part of NIRA leads 
to fear for other laws 


JNDER the surface in Washington is a new 

tenseness, more signs of agitation. 

Word has gone to the highest officials to use 
care in voicing their ideas and opinions. Legis- 
lation, until it has cleared through the White 
House, is not even to be discussed by Cabinet 
officers. 

The objective is to steer through the present 
session of Congress with few outbursts of a type 
to frighten business men, although many of 
them now are considered shock-proof. 

Real concern is evident over some develop- 
ments. 

One happening that is causing more agitation 
than appears openly came from the Supreme 
Court. By upsetting one section of the Industrial 
Recovery Act, the court has raised new questions. 

What might be the effect on NRA codes? 
Donald Richberg, who speaks with authority 





i 
—Harris & Ewing 
FLEDGLINGS AND VETERAN 
The Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
finds two new members, F. T. Maloney of 
Connecticut, and G. L. Radcliffe of Maryland, 
on either side of Senator Fletcher, chairman 





next to that of the President, says there will be 
none. 


But other officials, noting the court reference 
to delegation of Congressional authority and 
absence of standards to govern officials, wonder 
about exercise of power by code authorities. 

These agencies operate under authority first 
delegated to the President by Congress, then by 
him to NRA, and by NRA to the governing busi- 
ness group. This group then has power to make 
regulations that carry the effect of criminal law, 
enforceable by the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

Next, what might be the effect of the court 
decision on the Agricultural Adjustment Act? 

Henry Wallace, who runs that show, admits 
of none. But again there is questioning in other 
official quarters. 

Under that law, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is given almost blanket authority to levy taxes 
on commedities. He can determine the stand- 
dard for that tax, say when it shall start and 
when it shall stop, and name the products to be 
taxed 

There is a hearing held before a tax is levied, 
but the question is raised whether this affords 
a sufficient standard or whether there is too 
broad a grant of taxing power. 


Business Forecasts 


New Dealers have their own basis 

for predicting a Spring upturn 

JEW Deal business analysts are predicting bet- 

ter times for early Spring months. But they 
look for improvement to come in a different way 
than do industrialists. 

The popular business theory that revival must 
await an opening of investment markets and a 
big pick-up in the heavy construction industries 
is unaccepted by New Dealers. 

-resident Roosevelt has let it be known that 
he, too, is unsold on the theory of recovery de- 
lay until long-term investment picks up. He is 
unable to see the outlet for investment in sky- 
scrapers, in factories, in apartment houses, in 
hotels, or other of the building enterprises that 
gave such large employment in the 1920s. 

The White House revealed that Mr. Roosevelt 
had asked business-man visitors who brought up 
the investment theory whether they would be 
willing to put money into large-scale construc- 
tion projecis. Each time he received “No” for an 
answer. All pointed to only partial use of pres- 
ent buildings. 

Instead of waiting for the time when again 
there will be demand for this type of goods, the 
New Deal policy is described as geared to bring 
about revival in other fields. Low-cost home 
building, sium clearance, public works of a self- 
liquidating character provide the outlet 

The shift is away from full dependence on pri- 
vate investment to acceptance of the need for 
subsidy. 
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‘Character Loans’: 


An Appeal by RFC 


“Every man should have some 
line of credit, five dollars, five hun- 
dred dollars, or five million dollars 


Those are the words of Jesse H 
Jones, Chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation 


Long an advocate of character 
loans, Mr. Jones feel bank 
have a disposition to look more to 


collateral than to the borrower. 

Banks, he says, would do well 
encourage character loans at regular 
rates of interest. The f 


to 


credit of 
small business men should be based 
on their past business history and 
whether they pay their bills. 

Mr. Jones also believes that banks 
should do more to encourage small 
loans, as “the youngsters of today 
are the men of a few years hence.” 


NRA Code Compliance 
Enforced in Hawaii 


than five thou- 
between NRA 
and 


Although more 
sand miles intervene 
headquarters in Washington 
concerns operating under codes in 
the Territory of Hawaii, the NRA 
is reaching across that long dis- 
tance in an effort to 
pliance in trade pacts 

Three criminal cases, brought un- 
der the Recovery Act against Hawaii 
concerns, have resulted in verdicts. 
Fines, ranging from $25 to $250, 
were paid as penalties by elec- 


secure com- 


an 
tric appliance firm, a second-hand 
goods dealer, and a retail store. 











| THE WEEK'S MONETARY ANDO FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS- 
BANKING RELATIONS OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


| 
Prd Sens OFS eanbtoore —__— | 


Y HEN on the afternoon of Janu- 


Roosevelt 


ary 31, 1934, President 


chipped 40 per cent from the gold 
value of the dollar, he considered 
that historic incident ended 


To him, he explained, that mo- 
ment was one of the happiest of his 
life. He guided the country’s 
currency a dangerous pe- 
riod of manipulation and had ar- 
rived at revaluation without an un- 
toward incident. 

But if Mr. Roosevelt thought that 
his action closed his dollar troubles, 
he now is seen to have been mis- 
taken. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States is interested in the legality 
of the President’s action, as it af- 
billions of dollars in contracts 
made payable in gold. Must they 
now pay enough more dollars of new 


had 


througn 


foct 
rect 


gold value to make up the difference 
between the old and the new cur- 
1ency? (See summary of argument 


before Supreme Court in the adjoin- 
ing column.) 

Then the Congress is thinking of 
new ways to tinker with the cur- 
rency. Back again is the plan of Rep- 
resentative Goldsborough (Dem.), 





KNITS HER WAY 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY! 





@ CHICAGO: Mrs. Bonnell was busy on a sweater when I found her 
ona United Coast to Coast plane that passed through here last week. 
She is a frequent passenger on the air line. ““My one complaint,” 
said Mrs. Bonnell, with a twinkle in her eye, “is that we always seem 
to get to my destination too quickly—it’s that cozy and pleasant, 
knitting in your planes!’ Mrs, Bonnell is one of hundreds of elderly 
travelers who prefer United’s comfortable service. 

Every United flight is pleasant. Your plane is a big twin-engined 
Boeing, warm, quiet, fast. Your two pilots are long-experienced United 
veterans; your stewardess an expert at making people comfortable. You 
get quick courteous attention at the airports—no detail is overlooked. 
And behind the scenes are scores of technical men to see that every air 
and ground facility is kept in perfect condition. 











Fly from Washington, Philadelphia or New York to Cleveland and Chicago 
and on West from Chicago to California and all major Pacific Coast cities in 
3-mile-a-minute Bocing twin-engined transports. Most frequent service from 
Chicago to Cleveland, Washington or New York. Same fine service from the 


East direct or via connecting lines to Detroit, Minneapolis-St 


Paul, Kansas 


City, Omaha, Salt Lake. Stewardess service. Heated cabins. Lunches aloft. 


TICKET Or FICE: 


Or Hotel Port 


Travel Bureaus: 


WASHINGTON AIRPORT, METROPOLITAN 5656 


*ostal or Western Union Offices 


UNITED AIR LINES 


FLIES MORE PASSENGERS, MORE PLANES, MORE MAIL, 


MORE MILES, 


THAN ANY OTHER LINE 


IN THE WORLD 
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JOTEL ST. REGIS 
HOTEL ST. REGIS 
In the center of everything . . . where 
one enjoys the St. Regis Standard of 
Hospitality... Courteous Service... 


delightful Cuisine ... Niceties of Living 
Single or Double Rooms and Suites 


ST. REGIS ROOF TROPICAL GARDEN 


A New Style of Winter Entertainment 
LUNCHEON ~ DINNER ™ SUPPER 


EGYPTIAN ROOM... The Cocktail Hour 


as a prelude to dinner in its loveliest setting 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 55TH STREET, NEW 


YORK 
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of Maryland, to print as much as 40 
billion of new-type dollars, which 
then would be used to pay off the 
national debt His plan is but 4 
sample 

In addition, the goid-bloc nations 
of Europe — France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, and Italy are 
seeking a new and definite tie of the 
present dollar to gold 

definitely is back in the 
The President's currency 
which he thought near an 
to some officials to be 


Money 
limelight 
troubles 
end, seem 
growing. 

. x*** 
THOSE PRIOR CONTRACTS 


\ OST immediate importance is at- 
tached to the Supreme Court’s 
attitude toward contracts entered 
into before President Roosevelt per- 
formed his surgical operation on the 
gold content of the dollar. When he 
started, only 20.67 dollars were 
needed to buy an ounce of gold. 
When he stopped, 35 dollars were 
required to buy the same amount 
of gold. 

Nearly all contracts entered into 
prior to March 4, 1933, contained a 
clause requiring that debts be paid 
in gold coin of standard weight and 
fineness. These contracts ivolved 
scores of billions of dollars. Fed- 
eral debts alone containing gold 
clauses, total more than $20,000,- 
000,000. 

x *rt 


THE UNBALANCED BUDGET 


"PRINCIPAL official concern over 
the American dollar grows out of 
the continued large excess of Fed- 


eral expenditure Federal 
come. 

This process can continue without 
direct inflation, so long as investors 
are willing to lend to the Federal 
Government. Once they begin to 
question the Federal credit, a test 
could develop quickly 

With this in mind, newspaper men 
asked Mr. Roosevelt what he consid- 


in- 


over 


ered a limjt to Federal borrowing 
He replied, in effect, that no answer 
could be given so long as the prob- 


lem of unemployment continued 
acute as it Is today 

Concerning the Federal 
budget and the estimates for the fis- 
cal year 193s, the President definite- 
ly declared that there was no infla- 
tion in either. What the future be- 
yond 193¢ would hold, he did not 
venture to 


as 


present 


guess 
x* * * 
CONTROL OF CREDIT 
~MOULDERING under the surface 
in Congress is a demand for Fed- 
eral control over credit 
Also smouldering undér the sur- 
face among conservative Congress- 
men is a sentiment that the Treas- 
ury Department of the Federal Gov- 


ernment should relinquish any con- 


trol that it may now have over 
credit. 
When this fight breaks into the 


open there will be seen the impend- 
ing battle over a bank for 
the United States 

Inflationists are lining up behind 
the central bank idea. Opponents of 
inflation are organizing behind a 
move to divorce the Secretary of the 
Treasury from ex-official member- 
ship on the Federal Reserve Board. 
Under the New Deal, the Federal 
Government influence has been ex- 
tending over Federal Reserve Banks. 

The issue is whether this influence 
is to be checked or whether it is to 
be extended to a where the 
Federal Reserve System is a Treas- 
ury-controlled system 

Conservatives think that the move 
in that direction already has gone 
tar. They seek to bring the battle 
into the open. 


central 


point 











The ‘Gold Clause’ in Court: 


the Supreme Court of the 
United States uphold the validity 
of the “gold clause” In public and 
private contracts, or will it sustain 
the action of Congress in June, 
1933, in abrogating this clause? 

The question is now before the 
court for decision after four days of 
argument last weck. If the gold 
clause is held to be valid, public and 
private obligations of approximately 
$100,000,000,000 will be increased au- 
tomatically to about $169,000,000,- 
000 in devalued American dollars. 

The Federal Government is vitally 
interested in having the court de- 
cide that the gold clause is invalid 
because its monetary policy is in- 
volved and also because all its out- 
Standing obligations, made before 
Congress took its action, contain 
the clause. Bonds issued by munici- 
palities and bonds and mortgages of 
many railroads and other corpora- 
tions also contain the clause. 


TEXT OF CLAUSE 


The gold ciause in Liberty bonds 
reads as follows (and similar lan- 
guage is used in the clause of other 
public and private contracts): 

“The principal and interest here- 
of are payable in United States gold 
coin of the present standard of 
value.” 

Since all gold coin is now held by 
the Federal Government, payments 
on public and private contracts are 
being made only in legal-tender 
currency. 

Holders of these obligations who 
are contending for the validity of 
the gold clause are seeking payment 
in dollars at their value at the time 
the contracts were made. At the 
present value of the dollar they 
would get $1.69 for each dollar due 
them if their contention were sus- 
tained. 

The question is before the Su- 
preme Court in four different cases, 
two involving Government obliga- 
tions and two involving contracts 
made by railroad corporations. 

The two cases dealing with Gov- 
ernment obligations reached the 
Supreme Court from the Court of 
Claims, the only tribunal in which 
a private citizen may sue the Gov- 
ernment. The two cases involving 
private contracts reached the Su- 
preme Court from a lower Federal 
court and a State court of appeals. 
both of which upheld the power of 
Congress to invalidate the gold 
clause. 


ARGUMENTS HEARD 


Since similar problems were in- 
volved in all four cases, the Supreme 
Court heard arguments on both 
sides of the question rather con- 
secutively. The court may an- 
nounce its conclusions in one opin- 
lon, expected some time in February, 
or in four separate opinions. 

No case, or group of cases, heard 
by the highest court in the land in 
recent years has attracted such 
widespread interest Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings appeared before the 
court in person to argue the Gov- 
ernment’s case, the first time he has 
done so since he has held the office. 

During the eleven hours, spread 
over four days, of the court’s sit- 
tings in which the arguments were 


Will 


Will It Be Upheld? 
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heard, the small court room was 
crowded with listeners, many of 
them distinguished constitutional 
lawyers both in and outside Con- 
gress. 

The nine members of the court 
paid close attention to the argu- 
ments, interrupting counsel fre- 


quently with questions. 

Some of the questions asked by 
the justices were interpreted as 
showing the existence in their 
minds of doubt as to the power of 
Congress to abrogate the gold 
clause. 

One such question was asked by 
Chief Justice Hughes on Thursday, 
the third day of arguments, when 
gold certificates and Liberty bonds, 
both Government obligations, were 
at issue. 


POWER QUESTIONED 

Assistant Solicitor General Angus 
D. MacLean was arguing that it was 
within the power of Congress to void 
the gold clause in Liberty bonds 
when Mr. Justice Hughes asked: 

“Here you have a bond issued by 
the United States Government, is- 
sued in a time of war and in the 
exercise of its war powers, a bond 
which the Government promised to 
pay in a certain kind of money. 
Where do you find any power under 
the Constitution to alter that bond 
or the power of Congress to change 
that promise?” 

Mr. MacLean 
authority was to be 
power given Congress 
Constitution to coin 
value of money. 

Other justices asked similar ques- 
tions as to the power of Congress to 
void the “solemn promise” of the 
Government. The reliance of the 
Government in every instance was 
on the coinage and value-fixing 
powers of Congress, vested by the 
Constitution. 

In closing the Government's case 
Friday, Attorney General Cummings 
said that in adopting the monetary 
policy which required abrogation by 
Congress of the gold clause, the 
Government had no intent to take 
advantage of any group of citizens. 

“We were dealing with a situation 
which this country had never con- 
fronted before,” he said. 

Fearful that the court might not 
be entirely convinced that the ac- 
tion taken was constitutional, the 
Attorney General asked the jurists 
to ‘keep the case open” in event the 
Government had not furnished all 
the information necessary to jus- 
tify them in sustaining the action. 


FAR-REACHING EFFECT 

“Whatever this court may do will 
have an effect intermingling with 
the very life of our people,” said Mr. 
Cummings. 

Questions asked by justices dur- 
ing argument of outstanding cases 
do not always indicate the decision 
finally reached by a majority of the 
court, but Wall Street apparently 
thought the questions asked on 
Thursday showed a favorable drift 
toward the “gold clause.” 

Bonds containing the gold clause 
were in demand at rising prices in 
the stock market Friday, while 
bonds which had no gold clause 
were declining 
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wINCE President Roosevelt pro- 

posed his specific trial period of 
industrial truce, three and one-half 
months have elapsed. A prelimi- 
lary review of its success is in or- 
der. 

This request for a truce came 
Sept. 30, just as an industry-wide 
textile strike had been settled. The 
textile strike marked the end of a 
period, extending over a year or 
more, in which many small strikes 
in individual plants were succeeded 
by a smaller number of increasingly 
large ones, involving entire com- 
munities or industries 

The change reflected the growing 
strength and confidence of labor or- 
ganizations. 

x~*ere 


TWO RECENT STRIKES 

Since the proposal of the labor 
truce, there has been no labor con- 
flict which could compare in size 
and duration with several that 
clouded the industrial sky in the 
Spring and Summer of 193 Two 
only merit more than passing atten- 


tion. These were: 
1—The strike of the silk and 
rayon dyers and finishers in New 


J This contro- 
versy lasted about six weeks. 
2.—The strike and lockout in the 
Cleveland stores of the Great Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Tea Co. Small in 
numbers involved and lasting only 
a week, this dispute was noteworthy 
for the threat of larger trouble it 
seemed to presage and for the 
promptness of, and general satisfac- 
tion with, the settlement negotiated 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


York and New Jersey. 


~*~ * * 
FORMULAS SIMILAR 


The formulas of settlement were 
Similar in the two cases. They 
barred strikes and lockouts for a 


specific period and provided that fu- 
ture disputes should be handled by 
a joint board representing labor 
and employers. Unions were con- 
firmed in their bargaining rights. 
As an indication of public ap- 
proval of this form of settlement, 
the NLRB calls attention to the fact 
that both the gross business and 
the profit of the A. and P. stores in 
Cleveland rose 20 per cent in the 
month succeeding the strike as com- 
pared with the average in months 
before the strike. 
Confirmation of 


the relatively 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS AS THEY AFFECT 
BOTH WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS 








peaceful state of industrial rela- 


tions prevailing since Sept. 30 is 
found in the figures collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

They show for October and No- 
vember fewer work days lost as a re- 
sult of strikes or lockouts than for 


any of the previous six months. 
Strikes were fewer in November 
than in any of the preceding seven 
months 


This favorable showing, however, 
is only a relative matter. Both ir 
October and in November more than 
a million days’ work was lost as a 
result of strikes or lockouts, and 
this is well above the levels of 
January and February of a year ago. 

x*e 
PROSPECTIVE CONFLICTS 

Moreover, beneath the _ surface, 
potential conflicts were in the mak- 
ing. In several of the Nation’s 
greatest industries, employers were 
laying their plans for maintaining 


their present practice of dealing 
with “works councils,” or company 
unions, while the American Fed- 


eration of Labor has been striving 
to get a foothold, seeking to be 
named by workers in these indus- 
tries as the bargaining agency for 
all the employes. 

A significant fact about these con- 
flicts is that they are being fought 
before labor boards and _ courts, 
while production goes on as usual in 
the factories 

This is no guarantee that they 
will not break out into open indus- 
trial warfare, but postponement of 
hostilities often means their avoid- 
ance. 

Last week elections were ordered 
in three additional steel plants. 

The previous week the _ Steel 
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‘]°HE Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarteriy dividends 
Caumuls ive 6% Preferred Steck, Series A 
No, 33, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 23, $1.25 per share 
Convertible 5° Cumulative 
Preference Stoc 
No. 12, $1.25 per share 
payable on February 15, 1935, to holders of 
tecord at close of business January 19, 1935, 

Enwarp Reynotps, Jr., 
Executive Vice-President & Secretary 











Labor Board had ordered voting on 
employe bargaining agencies in two 
subsidiaries of the United States 
Steel Corporation. The orders were 
met by court action, but not on the 
part of the company, as was the case 
in elections ordered in certain rub- 
ber company plants. 

Instead, the company unions 
asked for court injunctions on the 
ground that the elections ordered 
were not in the public interest. 

JOHN W. TAYLor. 
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Life’s too short 
for worry 


Tryine to 


work out a financial plan by 
yourself takes a lot of time, 
effort and worry — with no 
assurance of success. 

You can eliminate all this 
and get more out of life if 
you put life insurance to 
work to solve your financial 
problems. It is the safe, 
sure way to financial inde- 
pendence. 
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WA Teor tom 
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er Boston, Massacnusetrs 
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ACK of that phone call is something more than a suggestion 
for a delicious dessert. 


Kre-Mel is popular with thinking people because they know it 


contains the important form of food energy — Dextrose. Dextrose is a 
pure sugar. It is different from ordinary sugar, in that it is immediately 
utilized; requires no preliminary digestive effort and is the 


source from which we derive much of our 


energy. As a healthful and nourishing food, 
Dextrose stands pre-eminent among commercial 


sugars and is highly recommended by doctors. 


Eat and enjoy Kre-Mel for Dessert — like 
millions of other folks are doing daily. 












CHOCOLATE 


VANILLIN 
CARAMEL 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year $5; two years $8; Postage to Foreign 
countries extra. Address The United States News, 
2201 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


“In proportion as the structure of the government 
gives force to public opinions, it is essential that 
public opinion should be enlightened,” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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THE DECISION OF THE HOUR 


Powers of Congress Cannot Be Delegated to the President Without Limitation — Effect 
Of Supreme Court's Opinion Is to Remove All Doubt That Evolution of New Deal 
Will Be Guided by Constitutional Processes 























All phases of the New Deal could, of course, be put into opera- not that Congress could delegate without limit but that the 
tion by amendments to the Constitution or by specific acts of the language of the law in question was really specific enough. 
Congress or by acts of the several States. Peaceful revolution is When, as in this case, a virtually unanimous decision is rendered, 


possible by constitutional methods. But the revolution will be the fundamental value is the effect which such an opinion has upon 


By David Lawrence 
the Supreme Court of the United States has rendered its first 
verdict on the New Deal. 

That verdict is not unfavorable to the objectives sought to be ac- 
complished by the President. It merely requires that such ob- 
jectives be achieved in constitutional ways. 

The Supreme Court did not say that it was wrong to prohibit the 
transp rtation from State to State of “hot oil” —that is oil produced 
in excess of the quotas set in each State—but that the delegation of 
the task by Congress to another branch of the Government was not 


all constitutional practice. 

For more than a year on this page the writer has pointed out that 
usurpation of power by the executive bureaus and departments was 
not only a menace to the future of our democracy but that if the 
New Deal were really to be made effective, as all true liberals must 
wish, then the constitutional amenities should be observed. 

For this reason it seems appropriate today to let the readers of 
this page have the words of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


peaceful only if lawful methods are followed. 

Hence it is important to the New Deal itself. for deviations from 
constitutionalism to be defined so that there may be contemporan- 
eous correction and revision. 

The far-reaching effect of the Supreme Court's decision cannot 
be underestimated. Business will feel confident now that if it makes 





commitments in line with legal precedent the rights of contract will 


sanctioned by the Constitution. be safeguarded and that confiscation will not be permitted. 


The oil laws, of course, will soon be revised and corrected, in fact 
new legislation specifically prohibiting the transportation of illegal 


























ae 


oil will be adopted by Congress at this session. 


But the practices condemned by the Supreme Court are far more 


important than the matter of oil transportation. 


liberals alike, concurred except Justice Cardozo, 


For it was not a closely divided court but an unevenly divided 


group—eight to one—which decided that Congress could not dele- 
gate its powers without limitation. 
Chief Justice Hughes. 


a Se 
The decision was rendered by 
All the other Justices, conservatives and 
and his view was 
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Excerpts from a Decision of 


(The excerpts below are all taken from the single decision last week and 
the technical discussion of oil matters and citations of previous cases are 


eliminated. The sub-headings do not appear in the decision but every para- 
graph in quotaticn marks is the | 
text may be obtained from The United States Law Week, 22nd and M Sts 


Washington, D. C.) 


guage of the Supreme Court. The full 








THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


4; HE CONSTITUTION provides that ‘All legisla- 
tive powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States, which shall con- 
sist of a Senate and a House of Representatives.’ 

Art. I, Section 1. 

“And the Congress is empowered ‘To make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into exe- 
cution’ its general powers. Art. I, Sec. 8, Par. 18. 

“The Congress manifestly is not permitted to abdicate, 
or to transfer to others, the essential legislative functions 
with which it is thus vested. 


“Undoubtedly legislation must 
ADAPTING 


often be adapted to complex con- 
LEGISLATION ditions involving a host of details 

with which the national legisla- 
TO CONDITIONS ture cannot deal directly. The 
Constitution has never been regarded as denying to the 
Congress the necessary resources of flexibility and prac- 
ticality, which will enable it to perform its function in 
laying down policies and establishing standards, while 
leaving to selected instrumentalities the making of sub- 
ordinate rules within prescribed limits and the determina- 
tion of facts to which the policy as declared by the legisla- 
ture is to apply. 

“Without capacity to give authorizations of that sort 
we should have the anomaly of a legislative power which 
in many circumstances calling for its exertion would be 
but a futility. 

“But the constant recognition of the necessity and 
validity of such provisions, and the wide range of ad- 
ministrative authority which has been developed by means 
of them, cannot be allowed to obscure the limitations of 
the authority to delegate, if our constitutional system is 
to be maintained. 

* * * * * * * 

“So, also, from the beginning of the Government, the 
Congress has conferred upon executive officers the power 
to make regulations—‘not for the government of their 
departments, but for administering the laws which 
did govern.’ United States v. Grimaud, 220 U. S. 506, 517. 

“Such regulations become, indeed, binding rules of con- 
duct, but they are valid only as subordinate rules, and 
when found to be within the framework of the policy 


which the legislature has sufficiently defined. 
* x * * * x * 


“Thus, in every case in which 


LACK OF POLICY; the question has been raised, the 


STANDARD OR _ Court has recognized that there 
RULE are limits of delegation which 
there is no constitutional author- 
ity to transcend. We think that Section 9 (c) goes be- 
yond those limits. 

“As to the transportation of oil production in excess of 
State permission, the Congress has declared no policy, has 
established no standard, has laid down no rule. There is 
no requirement, no definition of circumstances and con- 
ditions in which the transportation is to be allowed or pro- 
hibited. 

“If Section 9 (c) were held valid, it would be idle to pre- 
tend that anything would be left of limitations upon the 
power of the Congress to delegate its law-making func- 
tion. The reasoning of the many decisions we have re- 
viewed would be made vacuous and their distinctions 
nugatory. 

“Instead of performing its law-making function the 
Congress could at will and as to such subjects as it 
chooses transfer that function to the President or other 
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officer or to an administrative body. The question is not 
of the intrinsic importance of the particular statute before 
us, but of the constitutional processes of legislation which 
are an essential part of our system of government. 


“It is no answer to insist that 


CONGRESS deleterious consequences follow 
LEFT MATTER the transportation of ‘hot oil’— 
TO PRESIDENT oil exceeding State allowances. 

The Congress did not prohibit 
that transportation. The Congress did not undertake to 
say that the transportation of ‘hot oil’ was injurious. The 
Congress did not say that trans;ortation of that oil was 
‘unfair competition.’ 

“The Congress did not declare in what circumstances 
that transportation should be forbidden or require the 
President to make any determination as to any facts or 
circumstances. 

“Among the numerous and diverse objectives broadly 
stated, the President was not required to choose. The 
President was not required to ascertain and proclaim 
the conditions prevailing in the industry which made the 
prohibition necessary. The Congress left the matter to 
the President without standard or rule, to be dealt with 
as he pleased. 

“The effort by ingenious and diligent construction to 
supply a criterion still permits such a breadth of author- 
ized action as essentially to commit to the President the 
functions of a legislature rather than those of an executive 
or administrative officer executing a declared legislative 
policy. We find nothing in Section 1 which limits or con- 
trols the authority conferred by Section 9 (c). 

* * * * * * * 

“The question whether such a 
delegation of legislative power is 
nermitted by the Constitution is 


OF SUSTAINING 
DELEGATION not answered by the argument 
that it should be assumed that 


the President has acted, and will act, for what he believes 
to be the public good. The point is not one of motives 
but of constitutional authority, for which the best of mo- 
tives is not a substitute. While the present controversy 
relates to a delegation to the President, the basic question 
has a much wider application. 

“Tt the Congress can make a grant of legislative author- 
ity of the sort attempted by Section 9 (c), we find nothing 
in the Constitution which restricts the Congress to the se- 
lection of the President as grantee. The Congress may 
vest the power in the officer of its choice or in a board or 
commission such as it may select or create for the purpose. 

“Nor, with respect to such a delegation, is the question 
concerned merely with the transportation of oil, or of oil 
produced in excess of what the State may allow. 

“Tf legislative power may thus be vested in the President, 
or other grantee, as to that excess of production, we see 
no reason to doubt that it may similarly be vested with 
respect to the transportation of oil without reference to 
the State’s requirements. That reference simply defines 
the subject of the prohibition which the President is au- 
thorized to enact, or not to enact, as he pleases. 

“And if that legislative power may be given to the Presi- 
dent or other grantee, it would seem to follow that such 
power may similarly be conferred with respect to the 
transportation of other commodities in interstate com- 
merce with or without reference to State action, thus giv- 
ing to the grantee of the power the determination of what 
is a wise policy as to that transportation, and authority to 


CONSEQUENCES 


permit or prohibit it, as the person, or board or commis- 
sion, so chosen, may think desirable. 

“In that view, there would appear to be no ground for 
denying a similar prerogative of delegation with respect 


to other subjects of legislation. 
* * * * * * * 


“Both Section 9(c) and the 
IN CONTRAST Executive Order are in notable 
WITH HISTORIC contrast with historic practice 
PRACTICE 


(as shown by many statutes and 

proclamations we have cited in 
the margin) by which declarations of policy are made by 
the Congress and delegations are within the framework 
of that policy and have relation to facts and conditions to 
be found and stated by the President in the appropriate 
exercise of the delegated authority. 

“If it could be said that from the four corners of the 
statute any possible inference could be drawn of particu- 
lar circumstances or conditions which were to govern the 
exercise of the authority conferred, the President could 
not act validly without having regard to those circum- 
stances and conditions. And findings by him as to the 
existence of the required basis of his action would be nec- 
essary to sustain that action, for otherwise the case would 
still be one of an unfettered discretion as the qualification 
of authority would be ineffectual. 

“The point is pertinent in relation to the first section of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. We have said that 
the first section is but a general introduction, that it de- 
clares no policy and defines no standard with respect to 
the transportation which is the subject of Section 9 (c). 

“But if from the extremely broad description contained 
in that section and the widely different matters to which 
the section refers, it were possible to derive a statement 
of prerequisites to the President’s action under Section 
9 (c), it would still be necessary for the President to com- 
ply with those conditions and to show that compliance as 
the ground of his prohibition. 

“To hold that he is free to select as he chooses from the 
many and various objects generally described in the first 
section, and then to act without making any finding with 
respect to any object that he does select, and the circum- 
stances properly related to that object, would be in effect 
to make the conditions inoperative and to invest him with 
an uncontrolled legislative power. 


v 


“We are not dealing with action 


NECESSITY 
CF FINDINGS BY 
EXECUTIVE 


ing to executive action. 

“To repeat, we are concerned with the question of the 
delegation of legislative power. If the citizen is to be 
punished for the crime of violating a legislative order of 
an executive officer, or of a board or commission, due 
process of law requires that it shall appear that the order 
is within the authority of the officer, board or commis- 
sion, and, if that authority depends on determinations of 
fact, those determinations must be shown. 


> a 


which, appropriately belonging 
to the executive province, is not 
the subject of judicial review, 
or with the presumptions attach- 


“We cannot regard the President as immune from the 
application of these constitutional principles. When the 
President is invested with legislative authority as the del- 
egate of Congress in carrying out a declared policy, he 
necessarily acts under the constitutional restriction ap- 
plicable to such a delegation.” 
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